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Tue history of a man who governed an immense empire for nearly 
twenty-five years, during which events of the highest importance 
have occurred, cannot fail to excite great interest. It cannot be 
contested, even by his enemies, that Alexander was an excellent 
sovereign for Russia. Perhaps no despot ever swayed so powerful 
a sceptre with such gentleness and mercy. He was the patron 
of arts, sciences, and literature, and if, at times, a degree of seve- 
rity, or of excess in his measures, became evident, we should be 
inclined to attribute it rather to the influence of his counsellors 
than to the dictates of his heart. The solicitude which he mani- 
fested for the good of his country, and his humanity, deserve the 
highest encomiums. We should also suppose that some of the 
plans of Russia originated elsewhere than with his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. At the same time it must be allowed, that by some he was 
accused of considerable illiberality, and as we shall see, not with- 
out cause, of unbounded ambition. 

As a private character, one of the most serious charges that 
could be brought against Alexander related to his affairs of gallantry. 
But when we candidly take into account the extremely corrupt court 
at which he was educated, — his early marriage to a lovely and 
amiable princess, but not the object of his choice, — the facilities, 
nay, the temptations to desert the path of virtue by which the 
young sovereign was surrounded, — and the extreme jealousy and 
rigid coldness of the Empress, we must, at least, think his failings 
to have been less the results of vicious disposition than of the situ- 
ation in which he was placed. a 

We have been assured by high authority, that for a number of 
years before his death, this monarch deeply regretted the folly 
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and the libertinism of his youth, and showed his compunction 
the kindest conduct towards his Imperial spouse, to whose ma 
he devoted much time in the evenings ; but unhappily for the Em- 
press he perceived his errors when too late, and after her heart 
had sunk under a load of affliction and melancholy. In other 
respects the simplicity and the mode of life of Alexander were 
very exemplary and praise-worthy. He slept upon a hard mat- 
tress, whether in the palace or in the camp; he rose early, lived 
very moderately, was almost never even merry with wine, employed 
much time in public affairs, and was indefatigable in his labours, 

During the late campaign he was an example to his whole army, 
His exemplary endurance of privations, cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
served to animate his troops. His activity and solicitude were 
equally the theme of praise, while his affability and his conciliatory 
manners gained him all hearts. 

Mr. Lloyd does not pretend in the work before us to give any 
thing more than a sketch of the principal events of Alexander’s 
reign. From the great expedition with which it has been pro- 
duced, within a few weeks after the death of the Emperor was 
announced, the book must necessarily be very imperfect. In 
many respects Mr. Lloyd appears to be sufficiently correct, but in 
others his volume partakes of the nature of a panegyric. Could 
Alexander start from his grave, we are persuaded that the love of 
impartiality, so characteristic of the Tzar, would lead him to 
blame his biographer for too great a leaning, — however amiable 
it may be, —to virtue’s side. The inestimable qualities, the nu- 
merous virtues, and the excellent deeds of Alexander are, with 
great justice, brought prominently into view ; but we scarcely find 
any allusions to his cunning, his duplicity, his inconsistencies, and 
his amorous intrigues. Biography ought to contain a faithful 
record of the “ hero of the tale.” A volume of memoirs should 
not be a mere monument erected to the memory of the illustrious 
dead, but ought impartially to display all the lights and shades of 
character, so as to prove of use to the living. 


¢ Alexander I. Pavlovitch, born the 23d of December, 1777, Emn- 
peror and Autocrat of all the Russias, succeeded his father, Paul I., on 
the 24th of March, 1801. His father took no part in his education, 
which was directed by his grand-mother, the Empress Catherine II. 
who gave him Colonel La Harpe, a native of Geneva, for his tutor. 
His mother, Maria, daughter of Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg, has 1n- 
variably possessed his love and confidence.’ — 

‘ His chief tutor, Count Soltikof, received directions from Catherine, 
according to which the young grand duke was to receive no lessons In 
poetry or music, because too much time must be spent on them to ac- 
quire any proficiency. Professor Kraft instructed the Prince in exper! 
mental philosophy, and Professor Pallas, for a short time in botany. 

‘ On the 10th of October, 1793, at the early age of not quite sixteen, 
Alexander married the Princess Louisa Maria Augusta, of Baden, who, 
on adopting the Greek religion, as required of foreign princessés 
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marrying into the Imperial family of Russia, received the name of 
Elizaveta Alexievna, by whom he has left no issue, [the only two 
children she had having died in infancy. ] 

‘ The Prince, from his tender years, had manifested all the germs of 
those virtues and great qualities by which he has been so eminently dis- 
tinguished. ‘Though he was supposed by many persons not to be gifted 
with very superior abilities, there can be little doubt that, in the latter 
part of the life of the Emperor Paul, the people looked forward with 
hope, and perhaps with impatience to the reign of his successor; and 
the consciousness of this fact, probably encouraged those who had 
formed the plan of dethroning Paul, and proclaiming the Grand Duke 
Alexander. It appears, indeed, that ever since September, 1800, 
several of the favourites of Catherine, whom Paul, at the beginning of 
his government, had banished and treated with severity, but who had 
afterwards, by various means, contrived to gain his favour, had been 
plotting against him, Of all the ditliculties that stood in the way of 
the execution of this project, the greatest was the aversion of the 
young, Prince to sanction any attempt against his father’s authority. 
They endeavoured, therefore, to make the Emperor more suspicious 
and more violent ; by artful insinuations they at length induced Paul to 
look upon his sons as enemies and traitors ; and it is nearly certain that 
it was determined to send the Grand Dukes Alexander and Constantine 
to some fortress. The conspirators took advantage of this circum- 
stance, painted the greatness of their personal danger, and, at length, 
an undertaking, founded on the law of self-preservation, appeared to 
both of them to be necessary. The plan was to arrest the Emperor, 
and declare him insane, and for Alexander to assume the government, 
but with the express assurance that he would resign all his rights and 
powers to his beloved father, as soon as it should please Divine Provi- 
dence to restore him to health and reason.’— pp. 1—4. 


Mr. Lloyd has given two accounts of the assassination of Paul, 
which do not materially differ from each other. We agree with 
him that it is highly improbable that the precise truth will ever be 
known on‘this subject, and in the absence of strong proof it would 
be unjust to charge Alexander with a participation in the guilt of 
the conspirators. At the same time it would be a task of the 
utmost difficulty, even for his warmest admirers, to convince the 
world that Alexander was wholly innocent of the blood of his 
father, We shall take the second account of this tragedy, which 
Mr. Lloyd gives us, as being the most circumstantial in its details. 


‘ When Paul peaceably ascended the throne which his mother con- 
stantly refused to give up to him, he had at first no other partisans 
than the very small number of persons discontented with the late 
government. However, some wise ordinances, reiterated proofs of 
great regard for justice, reasonable views, a conduct generally deserv- 
ing of praise, and some traits which seemed to indicate a noble and 
elevated soul, soon acquired the new Emperor the attachment of the 
Russians and the esteem of foreign nations. But this Prince, who 
under the sway of a mother jealous of her authorit ys had borne the 
ps with impatience, as soon as he felt himself at liberty to indulge 

is own inclinations, which had hitherto been restrained, suffered them 
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to take a wrong direction. Absolute power was in his hands on] 

the faculty of giving way to the extravagances of his caprices, which 
he displayed in an affected contempt for all the ordinary usages of 
society. 

‘ All hopes of bringing the Emperor to more reasonable sentiments 
had long been given up. Count Pahlen, who shared with him the exer. 
cise of unlimited power, had an opportunity to be convinced of the 
necessity of opposing a barrier to the extravagances of a will which 
manifested itself by acts of violence. 

‘ This nobleman, who was at the head of the foreign department of 
the police and of the government of St. Petersburg, took at length the 
resolution of conferring with the Grand Duke Alexander on the means 
of preventing the fatal consequences, which seemed inevitable. He 
explained to this Prince all the misfortunes, both at home and abroad, 
which might ensue from such a state of affairs. He warned him to 
think of a change, the dangers of which would be completely met by 
the means that could be commanded. 

‘ Count Pahlen being acquainted, in consequence of the offices 
which he held, with all that was passing, was able to act immediately, 
and proposed to do so without delay. ‘The Grand Duke is said to have 
replied to these first overtures, that he could not deny the impropriety 
of the Emperor’s conduct, but that he was his father, and that he, as 
his son, could never resolve to deprive him of his supreme power, what- 
ever evil might result from his continuing to exercise it. 

‘ Some months after this, the disorder in the government constant] 
increasing, Count Pahlen again spoke to the Grand Duke. It seems 
that he found the Prince less averse on this occasion than on the pre- 
ceding, to the ideas which he submitted to his consideration ; but still 
disinclined, out of respect to his father, to every attempt which might 
affect the power of the sovereign. 

‘ However, more than twenty-six persons having disappeared in the 
beginning of 1801, Count Pahlen repeated his proposals more urgently. 
The Grand Duke, pressed by these circumstances, at last consented, 
though with regret, and after having received a formal promise, that 
the life of the Emperor should be saved, and that they would be satisfied 
with making him prisoner, obtaining from him an act of abdication, and 
conveying him under a strong escort, to the citadel of St. Petersburg.— 

‘ In spite of the difficulty of giving positive assurances on this sub- 
ject, Pahlen, however, promised at all events, the life of Paul should 
not be threatened. The project was to be carried into execution on 
the 22d of March; but the Grand Duke insisted that it should be de- 
ferred till the next day, because, on that day the guard of the palace 
was to be confided to the battalion of Semonowski, which the Grand 
Duke Constantine commanded in person, and which was devoted to 
him. Pahlen yielded to the desire of the Prince. | 

‘ The palace of Michailow, built by Paul on the site of the old sum- 
mer palace, is a massy edifice, in a bad style, and surrounded with 
bastions. It was in vain that the Emperor daily added to the fortifi- 
cations, to secure himself against the revenge of those whom he had of- 
fended. Pahlen, as well as the other leaders of the conspiracy, was 
acquainted with every part of it. Some hours before the execution of 
the plot, Count Pahlen augmented the number of the conspirators by 
adding to them some young men of family, who, on that day, had been 
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degraded, and beaten in a most cruel manner, for faults which scarcely 
merited a reprimand. _Pahlen himself released them from prison, and 
took them to supper at General Talizin’s, colonel of the Presbaschewskoi 
regiment of guards, who, as well as General Depreradowitsch, Colonel 
of the Semonowski regiment, had drawn into the conspiracy almost all 
the officers ; they did not yet venture to confide in the soldiers, but 
they reckoned upon their obedience. 

‘ Plato Subow, the last favourite of Catherine II., and General Ben- 
ningsen were present at this entertainment. They placed themselves at 
the head of one part of the conspirators, and Pahlen commanded the 
other ; the two troops together amounted to about sixty persons, most 
of whom were inflamed with wine. Subow and Benningsen were pre- 
ceded by the aid-de-camp Arkamakow, who daily made reports to the 
Emperor. ‘This officer conducted them by a staircase, which led 
directly to an anti-chamber, where two hussars of the Imperial Guard,’ 
and two valets slept. In passing through the gallery to which this door 
opened they were stopped by a sentinel, who cried, ‘ Who goes 
there ?” Benningsen replied, “ Silence! you see where we are going.” 
The soldier understanding what was going forward, knit his brows, cry- 
ing, “ Patrol, pass !” in order that if the Emperor had heard the noise, 
he might believe that it was made by the patrol. After this, Arkam- 
akow advanced rapidly and knocked softly at the valet de chambre’s 
door; the latter, without opening, demanded his business. — “ I come 
to make my report.”—‘“ Are you mad? it is midnight.”—* What do 
you say ; it is six o’clock in the morning: open the door quick, or you 
will make the Emperor very angry with me.” The valet at last opened 
the door, but seeing seven or eight persons enter the chamber sword in 
hand, he ran to hide himself in a corner. One of the hussars, who had 
more courage, attempted to resist, but was immediately cut down with 
a sabre ; the other disappeared. 

‘ In this manner Benningsen and Subow penetrated to the Emperor’s 
chamber. Subow, not seeing the Prince in his bed, cried, ‘* Good 
God! he has escaped.” Benningsen more composed, having made a 
careful search, discovered the Emperor behind a screen. Having ap- 
proached the Prince, he saluted him with his sword, and announced to 
him that he was a prisoner, by order of the Emperor Alexander ; that 
his life would be respected, but that it was requisite for his safety, that 
he should make no resistance. Paul made no answer. By the glim- 
mering of a night-lamp, the confusion and terror which were painted at 
the same time in his countenance, were easily perceived. Benningsen, 
without loss of time, examined the whole room; one door led to the 
apartments of the Empress: a second, which was that of the wardrobe, 
afforded no farther issue: two others belonged to recesses, which con- 
tained the colours of the regiments of the garrison, as also a great 
number of swords belonging to officers, who were put under arrest. 
While Benningsen was shutting these doors, and putting the keys into 
his pocket ; Subow repeated in Russian to the Emperor, “ Sire, you 
are a prisoner by order of the Emperor Alexander.” —“ How ! a pri- 
soner !” replied the Emperor. A moment afterwards, he added, 
“ What have I done to you 2” — “ For these four years past you have 
tortured us,” replied one of the conspirators. 

‘ The Prince was in his night-cap; he had only thrown over him a 
fiannel jacket, he was standing without shoes or stockings before the 
conspirators, who had their hats on, and their swords in their hands.’— 
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‘ Meantime Benningsen, who had remained in the Emperor's cham. 
ber, with a small number of the conspirators, was greatly embarrassed - 
he would have been more so, if Paul had taken his sword to defend 
himself; but this unfortunate Prince did not utter a single word, and 
remained motionless. , 

‘ The Emperor was found in this state of stupor by some of the con- 
spirators, who, in their intoxication, had missed their way, and tumul- 
tuously entered the chamber. 

‘ Prince Tatchwill, major-general of artillery, who had been for some 
time out of service, first entered at the head of his companions ; he 
furiously attacked the Emperor, and throwing him on the ground, over- 
turned at the same time the screen and the lamp: the rest of the scene 
passed in darkness. Benningsen thinking that Paul wished to fly, or 
defend himself, cried: “ For God's sake, Sire, do not attempt to 
escape, your life is at stake; you will be killed if you make the least 
resistance.” During this time Prince Tatchwill, Gardanow, adjutant of 
the horse guards, Sartarinow, colonel of artillery, who had been lon 
discharged from active service ; Prince Wereinskoi and Seriatin officer 
of the guards, also out of active service, were contending with the Em- 
peror: he at first succeeded in rising from the ground, but he was 
thrown down again, and wounded his side and his cheek, by falling 
against a marble table. General Benningsen was the only one who 
avoided taking an active part ; he repeatedly urged Paul not to defend 
himself. He had scarcely had time to leave the chamber a moment to 
fetch a light, when on his return he perceived Paul lying on the 
ground, strangled with an officer’s sash. Paul had made but a slight 
resistance, he had only put his hand between his neck and the sash, and 
exclaimed in French, “ Gentlemen, for Heaven's sake, spare me! leave 
me time to pray to God.” These were his last words.’ — pp. 7—22. 


When intelligence of this catastrophe was conveyed to Alex- 
ander, who, during the whole scene, was with his brother Constan- 
tine and the two Grand Duchesses, in his own apartments, zmme- 
diately under those of his father, he is represented to have been 
quite beside himself, exclaiming, “ People will say that I am the 
assassin of my father; they promised me not to touch his life. 
I am the most unfortunate man in the world.” One thing is ob- 
vious, that sufficient precautions were not taken by Alexander to 
preserve the life of a father against whose authority he conspired. 
It does not appear from either of the accounts which Mr. Lloyd 
has given of the assassination, that any one of the conspirators whe 
entered Paul’s apartment made the least effort to protect him from 
violence. No measures seem to have been taken for the removal 
of his person to a place of confinement; indeed his death seems 
to have been the only result contemplated by Benningsen and 
his companions. 

‘It is a remarkable fact,’ as Mr. Lloyd observes, ‘that the scenes 
of horror which had taken place so near the apartments of the 
Empress had not interrupted her sleep.” It is more remarkable 
that, upon learning the whole state of the case, her first care was 
to assert her own rights, maintaining that, by virtue of her corona- 
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tion, she was reigning empress. However, she was with some diffi- 
culty induced to renounce her pretensions, and to take the oath to 
the Emperor her son. ‘ From that moment every thing went on 
as if Paul had died a natural death.’ 

“© However much we may deprecate assassination,” says a late 
author, ‘ it was for the happiness of Russia that Paul’s reign was 
short, and that his acts had but a transient influence. In him she 
lost a despotic tyrant, and in his successor she found-a mild bene- 
volent monarch, as great a contrast to his father and predecessor as 
it is possible to imagine. Alexander came to the throne with 
strong predilections in his favour. Real personal good qualities 
had gained the affection of all who approached him; and, as the 
pupil of La Harpe, expectation was raised high as to his capacity 
for government. The Telemachus of the North was not then 
inebriated with power, but, instructed in his duties by a Mentor en- 
dowed with intelligence and virtue, he exercised the authority of a 
despotic sovereign to establish philanthropy as the basis of his 
throne. An enemy to the costly vanities of some of his prede- 
cessors, he regulated. the expenses of his palaces with economy, and 
applied his treasures to the foundation of useful establishments, the 
promotion of useful public works, the equipment of his arsenals, 
and the augmentation of his army. ‘Temperate, active, and inde- 
fatigable, he transacted the business of government through direct 
correspondence or personal superintendance; and familiar with the 
statistics, topography, and interests of the various people inhabiting 
his extensive empire, he cherished the general prosperity by a polity 
adapted to the wants of each and all.” * 

Mr. Lloyd gives an account of the wars and public deeds in 
which Aiexander was concerned from. his ascent to the throne till 
his decease; but as those events are familiar to our readers, we 
shall pass them over. With equal candour and justice, Mr. Lloyd 
remarks, that — 


‘ Perhaps there is no instance in history, of such a sudden change, 
not only in the councils, but apparently even in the personal sentiments 
of a great sovereign, as was manifested in those of Alexander, at the 
conclusion of the treaty of Tilsit, and in his subsequent conduct. From 
being the most determined enemy of Napoleon, he became at once his 
greatest admirer, and his warmest friend: ready, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, to second the plans of the French Emperor against his own 
allies. Indeed, at Tilsit, Alexander appeared desirous of publicly ap- 
pearing as the friend of Napoleon, of which some remarkable instances 
have been recorded; though, as they chiefly rest upon French autho- 
rity, implicit credit ought perhaps not to be given to them. On one 
occasion he is reported to have addressed Napoleon with the following 
verse : 


‘ « L’amitié d’un grand homme est un présent des dieux.” 


es 


* A Sketch of the Military and Political Power of Russia, by Sir 
Robert Wilson, p. 18. 
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‘ The two sovereigns conversed with the greatest familiarity on the 
organisation and the administration of their dominions. Alexander ex. 
plained to Napoleon the nature of the Russian government. He spoke 
of his senate, and of the resistance which he experienced in hig at. 
tempts to do good. Napoleon, grasping his hand, immediately replied 
‘“‘ However large an empire may be, it is always too little for two 
masters.” The head and the heart of Napoleon are seen at once jn 
these words, which are impressed with the stamp of despotism ;— 
Machiavel himself could not have said better.’ 


The subsequent detail alsc possesses high interest. 


© Meantime the congress at Erfurth separated on the 14th of Octo- 

ber, after Napoleon had secured, as he thought, peace with Austria, 
and agreed with Alexander upon certain arrangements, the contents of 
which have never been made known, though it is supposed that the 
two Emperors divided the supremacy of Europe between them; Alexan- 
der to rule the north, and Napoleon the south, and determined on the 
partition of Turkey. They engaged rigorously to maintain the 
system of the continental blockade, in order to compel England te 
make peace.’— pp. 130, 131. 


The efforts of Alexander to improve Russia were ceaseless and 
most extensive, and he has the highest claims to the gratitude 
of her natives. He introduced, and placed on a solid basis, 2 
system of national education; he improved the internal adminis- 
tration; he encouraged the industry of the nation at home, and 
raised the foreign commerce of Russia to a degree of prosperity 
before unknown; he brought the military establishment to a de- 
gree of perfection which it had never before attained; he com- 
menced a new system of military colonisation which was first made 
known to the world by Dr. Lyall in 1823, and which has subse- 
quently attracted the eager attention of the politicians of Europe; 
he encouraged and spread manufactures and commerce among 
his people; he caused communications both by land and canals to 
be made in all directions; he made great efforts to improve the 
language and the literature of the Russians; he founded or re- 
organised a number of universities; he established numerous gym- 
nasia and seminaries, and above 20C0 popular schools upon the 
Lancasterian system; he devoted two magnificent houses at Peters- 
burgh and Moscow to the service of the Bible Society, where the 
Scriptures were printed in nearly thirty languages, to be after- 
wards distributed over his immense realms; he was a liberal en- 
courager of the arts, especially of printing, engraving, painting; 
and sculpture; he was the protector of agricultural societies; he 
promoted colonisation; he was the patron of sciences and the 
friend of men of genius and talents in every department of know- 
ledge; he was the protector of the poor and the needy; he had 
the most beneficent views towavds the serfs of his country, and be- 
gan their emancipation, a work in which he wisely proceeded with 
cautious but sure steps:*in a word, though he may have been mis- 
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taken in some of his views, and was at times misled, Alexander 
assuredly was the friend of the human race. But he was mortal, 
and had his public as well as his private failings. 


‘ Alexander,’ says Lloyd, ‘ governed with moderation, activity, and 
indefatigable perseverance ; and by his unaffected and amiable manners, 
he gained the affection and confidence of his people. His activity em- 
braced with judgment and zeal every thing that concerned the welfare 
of the empire ; he was capable of enlarged views, and the idea of a 
Christian alliance of sovereigns proceeded from his. bosom, which was 
deeply imbued with religious feelings, and from a mind open to every 
great idea.’ 


That Alexander was the original author of the Holy Alliance, 
there can be no doubt; and there seems to be as little doubt, that 
when he projected it, he comprehended at least some of the conse- 
quences to which it was calculated to lead. As we have seen it in 
its practical effects upon Naples and Spain, we cannot conceive an 
alliance more unholy in itself, for it has waged, and, until it be dis- 
solved, it will continue to wage, an unrelenting warfare against the 
freedom of the continent. In all his political schemes, Alexander 
showed great duplicity and ambition under the garb of mildness, 
contentment, and humility: he conquered provinces and kingdoms 
chiefly by artful policy, and he slowly but steadily continued a sys- 
tem of agerandisement at the expense of his neighbours, on all 
sides. Under his reign, the following immense acquisitions of ter- 
ritory were made by the Russian empire, either through treaty or 
by conquest. 1. The province of Bielostock. 2. The Grand 
Duchy of Finland. 3. Bessarabia. 4. ‘The Persian provinces, to the 
Araxes and the Koor.. 5. The kingdom of Poland. : 

Alexander persuaded his people, and wished to make the world 
also believe for a time that Moscow was burned by the French, 
and afterwards allowed his own aid-de-camp, Boutourlin, to publish 
that the Russians themselves were the incendiaries of their ancient 
capital. He, with the aid of his clever and cunning mother, Maria, 
cut off Constantine from the succession to the throne, and then 
composed documents, in which he alludes to the Grand Duke’s 
sublime sentiments, voluntary act, and renunciation of the Imperial 
purple. ' 

We were much surprised to find that Mr. Lloyd has not noticed 
the astonishing change of Alexander’s conduct shortly before his 
death. Ever since his ascent to the throne, but more especially for 
some years after the last peace, that monarch had been a most 
zealous propagator of knowledge of every kind throughout his 
vast empire, and was the patron of Bible Societies and the 
protector of liberal sentiments. Through the influence of secret 
reports, of the wily Metternich’s alarming letters, and of Count 
Nesselrode’s respondent tone of opinion, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the Bible societies were neglected, nay. discouraged ; freedom of 
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opinion became dangerous; foreigners were looked upon with gus. 
picion ; government regarded the travelled Russians with doubts. 
all plans for the general advancement, in which there was a spark 
of freedom, were suspended, and the Emperor no longer appeared 
to be the Alexander of by-gone days. It is a remarkable fact, that 
one of the first effects of the illumination of a part of the Russian 
population was an attempt to bring about the extinction of the dy- 
nasty of Romanof, and the overthrow of the Russian empire, 
Death seized his Majesty Alexander in time to prevent his becom. 
ing a witness, if not a sufferer, by the conspiracy of his officers and 
his nobles. | 

Nicholas the First should look well to himself, ponder well on 
his plans, and weigh maturely the motives of his advisers, before he 
adopts important new measures. He should never forget, that two 
great parties now exist in Russia —the travelled and _ polished 
nobles, and the untravelled and rude nobles ; — who again may be 
divided into the civil nobles and the military nobles ; the liberals, 
and the anti-liberals; the advocates, and the non-advocates of sla- 
very; the abettors and the opposers of the system of military colo- 
nisation ; the illuminators and the non-illuminators of the peasantry; 
the propagators and the non-propagators of religion. 

It has been remarked by all travellers that the Russian empire, 
in toto, presents a curious and heterogeneous appearance. It con- 
sists of innumerable tribes and nations, who speak a great variety of 
languages. ‘The two-headed eagle of Russia Proper has stretched 
forth her talons to the north and south, to the east and west, —has 
pounced upon her prey, and has held it fast in the grasp of despo- 
tism. For some hundred years, Russia has never been at rest, 
except for a period suitable to prepare her future means of attack, 
and await her projected aggrandisement. She has added province 
to province, principality to principality, and kingdom to kingdom; 
while she has, by artful policy and overawing armies, more and 
more consolidated her political power and the influence of her 
despotic sway. 

But a few centuries ago, the Russian territory formed a fourth 
part of the present European Russia, and about a seventeenth part of 
the present Russian empire. In the reign of Ivan Vassilievitch Il. 
this territory was augmented 10,000 square miles, and in the reign 
of Vassilii Ivanovitch 14,000 square miles. Ivan Vassilievitch IV. 
tripled the extent of his dominions, and Phedor I. greatly augment- 
ed them. In the reign of Alixei Michailovitch, all the provinces 
that were taken by the Poles were reconquered, and besides, he 
added 257,000 square miles to the Russian states. Under the ei. | 
of Phedor III., the dreary region of Nova Zembla was acquired. 
Peter the Great extended his dominions 280,000 square miles. The 
Empress Ann, treading in the same path of augmentation, left be- 
hind her a realm of above 324,000 square miles in extent; an 
while Catherine the Second held the sceptre of the north, this ter- 
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ritory was increased to 335,600 square miles. In the reign of 
Paul, and since the late sovereign, Alexander, scene the 
throne, the empire has been enlarged to no less than 345,000 geo- 
graphic square miles, of which 85,000 belong to Europe, and 
260,000 to Asia.* 

The rapidly progressive augmentation of Russian territory, by 
seizure and conquest,—the incredible increase of her native po- 
pulation, the introduction of foreign colonies, the astonishing ad- 
vance of her people in the arts and sciences, in philosophy and 
literature, general knowledge, and civilisation, the deeds of her arms, 
and her present enormous army, of nearly a million of men, one- 
third of whom, at least, are chosen troops, in a high state of disci- 
pline,— the extraordinary, and we should say, unnatural and prepon- 
derating political influence she has acquired in the courts of Europe, 
— her rapid march in the improvement of her arm manufactories, 
cannon-founderies, arsenals, and other appendages of warfare, — 
the institution of various kinds of schools, civil and military, for the 
instruction of the rising generation, — the self-conceit, and haughty 
spirit of the higher classes of society, the excessive desire of aggran- 
disement, characteristic of her sovereigns and her generals, her 
nobles and clergy, her merchants, and even her slaves, — her in- 
triguing and perfidious policy in every court in which she has a 
representative or employé,—her obdurate perseverance in the 
overthrow of the liberty and the rights of man in some once power- 
ful nations, while she solemnly professes the wish to emancipate her 
own serfs, — all these, together with the corruption of her morals, 
are so many topics for the meditations of politicians, and more 
especially of the sovereigns of Europe. 

Lloyd’s Alexander, upon the whole, though evidently a hurried 
production, contains some valuable materials, and we recommend 
a perusal of it to our readers. The work is ornamented with a 
portrait of the Emperor, but the likeness is by no means striking ; 
with an excellent plan of Taganrog, copied from Castelnau’s 
“ Nouvelle Russie ;’ and with a fac-simile of Alexander’s hand- 
writing. 

We recommend the author to correct the following errata, which 
we have remarked in his book, should a second edition be de- 
manded ;— Laharpe, for La Harpe ; Pawlowitsch, for Pavlovitch ; 
Subow, for Zubof; Araktchen, for Araktcheef; Kutujsow, for Ku- 
teusof; Presbaschewskoi, for Preobrajerskoi; Romanzoff, for Ru- 
mantsof; Czartorinski, for Tchartorinski; Cossacks, for Kozak’s ; 
Woronzoff, for Vorontsof; Woronesk, for Voroneje. 





* Vide Lyall’s Account of the Military Colonies. 
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Few of our colonies are so much spoken of in and out of Parlia. 
ment as the West Indian Islands, and yet there are none with whose 
actual social condition Englishmen in general are more imperfectly 
acquainted. We have been so long accustomed to look upon those 
dependencies merely as the principal scenes of negro slavery, that, 
in our horror for that odious system, we have overlooked the local 
circumstances with which it is connected, and have scarcely paid 
any attention to the condition of the planters, to the character of the 
institutions by wnich they are governed, or to the natural peculiar. 
ities of the regions which they inhabit. 

The little work before us supplies a good deal of information on 
all these topics, and conveys it in a clear and animated style. The 
author is said to be the brother of the Bishop of the Leeward Islands, 
From the mode in which he handles his subject, as well as from the 
general tenor of his remarks, it is evident that he has been educated 
for the very respectable profession of the bar. He states, in a humor- 
ous preliminary chapter, that he was induced to visit the warm 
climate of the West Indies for the purpose of getting rid of a rheu- 
matism by ‘fusion.’ We must say, that his malady seems not to have 
been accompanied by any symptoms of the spleen, for we have met 
with few travellers at once so intelligent, so ready to amuse, and to 
be amused. His observations are often acute, candid, and sensible. 
He denies that he is the advocate either of the planters or of the 
African Institution, though we suspect that from his zeal in attack- 
ing what he calls the exaggerations of the latter, he has acquired, 
perhaps unconsciously, a greater taste for the doctrines of the former 
than he would wish to acknowledge. ‘The question of slavery, how- 
ever, occupies, after all, but a small portion of his work. ‘The 
greater part of it is taken up with an account of the present state 
of the different islands which he visited; and we must do him the 
justice to premise, that he has treated the different objects which 
they presented to his notice with very considerable ability. 

Perhaps he shows, or rather displays, the ‘* Etonian” with a 
little too much eagerness, approaching sometimes even to pedantry. 
Every public school has idiomatic expressions of its own, to give 
them no harsher name — expressions unsanctioned by general ac- 
ceptation, and which, therefore, ought always to be lett off with the 
scholastic gown. It seems to us, also, that the author, in order to 
give a fashionable air to his book, has frequently feigned a frivolity 
and a recklessness which he did not feel, and that he set out with 
a determination of imitating, as far as possible, the “ Sentimental 
Journey” of Sterne. 

The author appears to have left England in the latter part of 
1824, and to have had some three or four days’ experience of the 
happiness which is to be found during a heavy gale in the Bay of 
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Biscay. Quitting the bay, he proceeded, according to the usual 
route, to Madeira, where he lingered for some days, which, he says, 
were to him ‘ days of enchantment, intercalated in the common year 
of reality. ‘The island, however, is too well known to require the 
long chapter which he has devoted to it; and we shall, therefore, 
be excused for at once crossing the tropic with the usual ceremonies, 


oa 
in order to reach Barbados, where our voyager landed on the 29th 


of January 1825. 

Barbados, which is said to be the most ancient colony in the 
British empire, is something less than the Isle of Wight. It has 
never changed masters; and many of the families who at present 
have possessions in it, are lineally descended from the original 
planters. Considering the natural barrenness of the island, it is 
astonishing to find it rendered so fertile by the hand of industry, 
that it exports, at an average, 314,000 cwts. of sugar annually, and 
sustains a population of 110,000 souls, with the assistance of a small 
proportion of flour and salt fish, which are imported from North 
America. The capital, Bridge Town, lies round Carlisle Bay, and 
contains upwards of 20,000 inhabitants. It has two literary societies 
and an agricultural society; and we are pleased also to find, that 
through the exertions of Lord Combermere, a large school has been 
established there upon the plan of our national schools, in which 
160 white children are educated and boarded, and the major part 
of them lodged. ‘This institution will have a very salutary effect 
on the slave system of the island, as it is from the class of boys 
whom it educates that the master-tradesmen, mechanics, overseers, 
and managers are most likely hereafter to be supplied. We under- 
stand that a similar institution is about to be established for white 
girls, It is very much to the credit of the island, that it has for 
some time supported also a large school for free children of colour. 
Since the appointment of the bishop, four more schools have been 
opened for boys and girls respectively, to which any colour is ad- 
missible, upon the simple condition of cleanliness and regular 
attendance. These schools are intended for children of the lowest 
order of the free coloured ; and it is a striking, need we say a most 
disgraceful, instance of the extent to which prejudice still prevails 
at Barbados, that, in the four schools just mentioned, the children 
are not at present taught to write ! 

While upon this subject of schools — a subject, by the way, of 
the utmost importance to the future welfare of the West Indies, — 
we.cannot forbear from making a remark or two on Codrington 
College. From the terms of the founder’s will, and from the funds 
which he bequeathed to. the institution, it was manifestly his object 
that it should be a university to which the youths of Barbados and 
the neighbouring islands might resort for the completion of their 
education. The funds are, at present, in a most prosperous con- 
dition ; they are administered by trustees in England, who have 
devoted the most exemplary care to the cultivation of the estates, 
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and the management of the slaves upon them, but who strangely 
imagine that they conscientiously discharge the duties of their trust 
by supporting and educating fourteen or fifteen boys in a yas 
building in Barbados! Thus has this charity, like many of the 
charities in England, degenerated from its original comprehensive 
purpose, and been converted into a mere hospital for the support 
of a few, whose parents have sufficient interest to obtain the patron- 
age of the trustees. This is a flagrant abuse, which demands the 
attention of the local legislature, as well as of the secretary for the 
colonial department. We fully concur with our author that ‘ one 
of the most effectual measures for bettering the slaves would be a 
thorough and humanizing education of the masters themselves, 
‘ Towards the attainment of this most desirable end,’ he adds, 
not only in Barbados, but ultimately throughout the whole British 
West Indies, no man, or society of men, possesses so great means 
as the trustees of this institution, not merely from large and 
unfettered funds, but also from superior knowledge and freedom 
from prejudice.’ 

There is another subject essentially connected with the welfare 
of the West Indies, upon which our author has some excellent 
remarks; we mean the administration of justice. It is hardly 
necessary to observe, that if honest and properly constituted 
tribunals be essential ingredients in the system of a free country, 
they are, if possible, still more indispensable in communities in 
which slayery is established. To suppose that the slave can obtain 
any thing like justice in Barbados, under the present mockery of 


judicial forms which prevail there, would be an outrage upon 
common sense. 


‘ In Barbados,’ observes our author, ‘ the laws are administered by 
some twenty-seven or twenty-eight judges. They are all planters or 
merchants, and are appointed by the Governor. Not one of them has 
ever been educated for the bar, nor is any previous knowledge of the 
law a necessary or an usual qualification for the office. They neither 
comprehend the extent, nor are agreed upon the validity of the laws 
which they are called upon to interpret ; they can none of them settle 
the limits of British and colonial enactments ; they adhere to no fixed 
principles ; they are bound by no precedents. The powers of a Chan- 
cellor are exercised by the Governor and the Council, which consists of 
thirteen members, and it is next to impossible in so small a community 
that any cause should come into court in which some of these judges 
will not be directly or indirectly interested. I make no charge, nor 
intend any insinuation whatever of corrupt practices; but giving them 
full credit for integrity of purpose, I must say that they stand in a situa 
tion which, according to the spirit of the British Constitution, incapact 
tates them from exercising any judicial authority. Their ignorance of 
or shallow acquaintance with the duties of their office must either sub- 
ject their decisions to the influence of the Attorney General, or it may 
cause them in moments of wrongheadedness or passion to violate every 
form of law and trample upon every principle of justice.— pp- 296, 297. 
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In the other colonies a single judge presides in court, but even 
of these it is well known that few have been educated for the pro- 
fession, and the consequence is, that their decisions are by no 
means calculated to afford satisfaction to the suitors, or to increase 
their veneration for the laws. The remedy for these evils is 
obvious; men fitted by their education and early habits for the 
bench, should alone be permitted to occupy it: to this reform 
all interests of a local nature should give way. Indeed, we can 
hardly conceive, although the fact has been repeatedly asserted, 
that there can be any interests in the colonies deserving of con- 
sideration, still less of support, which are incompatible with the 
sound administration of justice. The security of every interest, 
not in itself immoral, not founded in rapine or oppression, must 
be promoted, not injured, by the accomplishment of this object. 

We do not go with our author to the whole extent of his 
strictures upon the representation and constitution of the colonies. 


‘In Barbados,’ he says, ‘ the qualifications of an elector and a 
representative are the same, namely, the nominal possession of ten 
acres of land, whether worth ten pounds or ten pence. ‘The assemblies 
are chosen annually, and consist of two deputies from every parish. 
The Council is appointed by the Crown, and the members usually hold 
their seats for life. With such a qualification as I have mentioned be- 
fore, it is obvious that the Assembly will not necessarily represent, or 
be guided by, the property and knowledge of the community; and 
hence it has occasionally happened that this body, in order to add a 
cubit to its natural stature and gather a few annual roses of distinction 
and popularity, has commenced squabbles and perpetrated flatteries too 
diminutive for the ambition of a Cornish borough. 

‘ The fault indeed is in the constitution rather than in the men. 
Barbados and most of the other West Indian colonies appear externally 
to be governed on the model of England, but in reality they participate 
ina small degree in the genuine spirit of the mother country. They 
are practical republics, and present as faithful a picture of the petty 
states of old Greece as the change of manners and religion will allow. 
There is the same equality amongst the free, the same undue concep- 
tion of their own importance, the same restlessness of spirit, the same 
irritability of temper which has ever been the characteristic curse of all 
little commonwealths. The old remark, that the masters of slaves, if free 
themselves, are always the freest of the free, is as eminently true of 
them as it was of the citizens of Athens or Sparta; submission from 
those below them is so natural to them, that submission to any one 
above them seems unnatural, and that which would be considered as 
advice or remonstrance in England is resented in the West Indies as 
interference or tyranny. To suppose that a Major-General or a Rear- 
Admiral, who depends for the best part of his pay upon the generosity 
of the colonists themselves, can effectually represent the office of the 
king in the British constitution, is quite idle; he is the governor and 
nothing more than the governor, and the principle of honour, which 

ontesquieu with some reason asserts to be at least a great spring of 
action in all constitutional monarchies, does not exist in the colonies. I 
use the term honour in the sense of Montesquieu, and mean nothing 
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with regard to the conduct of individuals. The forms of the English 
Parliament are too gigantic for the capacities of little islands; the colo. 
nists are not elevated by the size, but lost in the folds of the mighty 
robe which was never destined for their use.’ — pp. 298—300. 


Unless local circumstances offer an impediment to it, we admit 
that, as in England, the qualification of the representative ought 
to be considerabiy higher than that of the elector. Such a chan 
would at least serve to improve the character of the Assembly, 
though perhaps not very considerably liberalize its spirit. We own 
that we should regret to see any other system of government sub- 
stituted in Barbados, for that which at present exists there, 
framed on the basis of our own constitution. ‘The Assemblies have 
certainly in many instances abused the privileges with which they 
are invested, but ought those privileges to be therefore taken away? 
By no means. Experience, the unanimous voice of this country, 
and the absolute futility of attempting to resist it, will, sooner or 
later, teach the island commoners to hesitate in their career, and 
to model their sentiments, and conduct their engines of govern- 
ment, in a manner more conformable with the opinions and practice 


of England. 


We must, however, quit these topics, and proceed with our 
author through the other islands which he had the good fortune 
to visit in company with the bishop in his first circuit through 
his diocess. He thus describes their approach in His Majesty’s 
ship Eden to Port of Spain, the capital of Trinidad : 


‘ We weighed anchor with the morning breeze, and stood down 
gently before its refreshing breath to the modern capital of the colony. 
I shall not be weak enough to attempt a detailed description of the en- 
chanting scenery which presented itself to us; nothing but painting 
could hope even faintly to convey an image of it to the inhabitants of 
the Temperate Zone. Its parts may be just mentioned, and the imagi- 
nations of my readers may combine and colour them as they please, sure 
that, let them conceive as deeply and as richly as they may, they will 
never attain to an adequate notion of the unspeakable loveliness of the 
original. The Gulf of the purest ultramarine, just wreathed into a smile 
and no more; on the right hand the mountains of Cumana, with their 
summits lost in the clouds ; on the left the immense precipices of Trini- 
dad, covered to the extremest height with gigantic trees, which seemed 
to swim in the middle ether; the margin fringed with the evergreen 
mangroves, which were here hanging with their branches bathed in the 
water, and there themselves rising out of the inidst of the soft waves; 
behind us the four mouths of the Dragon of Columbus, with the verdant 
craggy isles between them : before us the Port of Spain, with its beautiful 
churches, the great Savana, and the closing hills of Montserrat. 
Meanwhile the Eden gracefully bent beneath the freshening wind, (n0 
other ship should ever sail on this lake of Paradise ;) the long dark 
canoes glanced by us with their white sails almost kissing the sea, and 
enormous whales ever and anon lifted their monstrous bodies quite out 
of the water in strange gambols, and falling down created a tempest 
around them, and shot up columns of silver foam.’ — pp. 65, 66. 
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The author mentions Port of Spain as by far the finest town 
which he saw in the West Indies. 


‘ The streets are wide, long, and laid out at right angles; no house is 
now allowed to be built of wood, and no erection of any sort can be 
made except in a prescribed line. There is a public walk embowered 
in trees, and similar in all respects to the Terreiro in Funchal, and a 
spacious market place with a market house or shambles in excellent or- 
der and cleanliness. The Spanish and French females, their gay cos- 
tume, their foreign language, and their unusual vivacity, give this market 
the appearance of a merry fair in France. The Protestant church is 
beautifully situated, with a large inclosed lawn in front of it, which is 
surrounded on two sides by the best houses in the town. The church 
itself is one of the most elegant and splendid things in the empire; it is 
wainscotted with the various rich woods of the island, and the pews are 
arranged with not more regularity than with a liberal consideration of 
the feelings of the colored people. ‘These last sit in the area towards 
the western end, and the difference of their accommodation from that 
of the whites is scarcely perceptible. This circumstance is creditable 
to the colony, and might well be imitated in some other of the islands. 
There are no aisles, the roof sweeping in an elliptical arch from side to 
side ; the altar, the western door, the organ, and staircase, are all in a 
corresponding style of richness and propriety. It is more than worthy 
of the town as it now is; it will be fit for it when it has become a city. 
When viewed from without it seems to want height, and though they 
say it cannot be better than it is, I must own I think the coup d’ceil of 
the building and Port of Spain itself would be much improved by a 
greater elevation of the tower. There would be no impiety in such a 
thing here as in Barbados, for the hurricanes have never ventured so 
low as Trinidad.* In another part of the town is an unfinished church 
for the Romanists; there is no roof as yet, but what is perfected is of 
even a still more costly and exquisite character than our own. The 
lateral walls certainly appear too thin to be able to support any weight 
laid upon them, but Abbé Legoffe has no fears on that head, and the 
facetious Abbé is a competent judge. At present the Romish service 
is enacted in a very rude chapel of wood, from which they are obliged 
during Lent to extend awnings into the street to afford a temporary 


receptacle for the worshippers who crowd in from the country.’ — 
pp. 66—68. / 


Trinidad is chiefly remarkable for its plantations of cacao; one 
of the finest of these, belonging to Antonio Gomez, was visited 
by the author. His account of it is rambling enough, but, like 
many other parts of his book, full of gaiety and spirit. 


‘ This plantation lies on a very slight declivity at the bottom of a 
romantic amphitheatre of woody mountains. His house, together with 
the works of the estate, is situated at the edge of the trees, and a quieter 
or more lovely spot no hermit ever chose to count his beads in for eter- 


—— 





_.‘*I regret exceedingly to hear that earthquakes have visited ths 
island, and that serious injury has been done to this church and the go- 
vernment house.’ 
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nity! The cacao, which grows from ten to fifteen feet in height, is a 
delicate plant, and like a lady, cannot bear exposure to the direct rays 
of the sun ; for this reason a certain portion of the wood is thinned and 
appropriated, the tall and umbrageous trees are left, and these form with 
their interwoven branches and evergreen leaves a sun-proof skreen, 
under cover of which the cacao flourishes in luxuriance and preserves 
her complexion. At a distance the plantation has the appearance of a 
forest advantageously distinguished by the long bare stems of tropic 
growth, being shrouded with the rich green of the cacaos below, and 
here and there burning and flashing with the flame-colored foliage of 
the glorious Bois Immortel. One main road led through the plantation, 
and numberless avenues diverged from it to every other part. These 
alleys, as well as the whole plantation itself, were fringed with coffee 
bushes, which, with their dark Portugal laurel leaves, jasmine blossoms, 
and most subtle and exquisite perfume, refreshed the senses and delighted 
the imagination. Water flowed in abundance through the wood, and 
gentle breezes fanned us as we saunteredalong. If ever I turn planter, 
as I have often had thoughts of doing, I shall buy a cacao plantation 
in Trinidad. — Sugar can surely never be cultivated in the West Indies 
except by the labor of negros, but I should think white men, creoles 
or not, might do all the work of a cacao plantation. The trouble of 
preparing this article for exportation is actually nothing when compared 
with the process of making sugar. But the main and essential differ- 
ence is, whist the whole cultivation and manufacture of cacao is carried 
on in the shade. People must come between Cancer and Capricorn to 
understand this. 

‘ 1 was well tired when we got back to Antonio’s house. What a 
pleasant breakfast we had, and what a cup of chocolate they gave me 
by way of a beginning! So pure, so genuine, with such a divine aroma 
exhaling from it! Mercy on me! what a soul-stifling compost of brown 
sugar; powdered brick and rhubarb have I not swallowed in England 
instead of the light and exquisite cacao! 
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‘ Tlove the Spanish ladies to my heart ; after my own dear and beau- 
tiful countrywomen I think a senorita would be my choice. Their dress 
is so gay yet so modest, their walk so noble, their manners so quiet, so 
gentle and so-collected. They have none of that undue vivacity, that 
much ado about nothing, that animal conceit which disgusts me in the 
Gauls. A Spanish woman, whether her education have been as finished 
or not, is in her nature a superior being. Her majestic forehead, her 
dark and thoughtful eye, assure you that she hath communed with her- 
self. She can bear to be left in solitude ; yet what a look is hers, if she 
is animated by mirth or love! Then, like a goddess, she launches forth 
that subtle light from withia, 


‘ Ce trait de feu qui des yeux passe a l’ame, 
De l’ame aux sens. 


‘ She is poetical if not a poet, her imagination is high and chivalrous, 
and she speaks the language in which romance was born. It isa favour- 
ite subject of exultation with me, that twenty-two millions of people 
speak English or Spanish in the New World. Their grammar and ac- 
cent are perfectly pure in Trinidad, but, like all the South Americans, 
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they have deflected from the standard of Castilian pronunciation.’ — 
pp- 71—74. 


Our author gives an interesting account of the Indian missions 
of Arima and Savana Grande, but he appears to estimate the 
character of the Indians below its general standard. He repre- 
sents them (evidently from very hasty observation) as a listless, 
indolent, delicate people, sensible to joy or sorrow, anger or 
curiosity. § Both mind and body are drenched in the deepest 
apathy; the children lie quietly on their mothers’ bosoms; silence 
isin their dwelliags, and idleness in all their ways.’ If this account 
be correct, the Indians in Trinidad differ considerably from their 
brethren in Spanish America, who are vigorous, industrious, inge- 
nious, cheerful, hospitable, and generally very amiable in their 
dispositions. It is a remarkable fact, if it be true, that in Trinidad 
even the negros despise the Indians. ‘The visit of the new bishop 
to this settkement was attended with circumstances which reflect 
great credit on all the parties. The address of Sir Ralph Wood- 


ford to the Indians and negro settlers is a curious specimen of 
colonial eloquence. 


‘ In this place were assembled by the governor’s order a division of 
free negro settlers, a part of that body of slaves who were excited to 
insurrection in some of the southern states of the North American 
Union by a British proclamation during the last war, and upon the ill 
success of the expedition against New Orleans, were received on board 
the squadron commanded by Sir Alexander Cochrane, and finally dis- 
persed about the West Indies, but chiefly, I believe, established in Tri- 
nidad. It was a deed mali exempli, and one which may be very easily 
played off hereafter against ourselves. This settlement comprises about 
three hundred persons, and a very fine and jovial set of Yankees they 
are. It happened to rain hard at the time, and the padre of the mission 
was courteous enough to proffer the use of the chapel, into which ac- 
cordingly we all entered with one consent. The Americans being after 
some time tolerably composed, their men on one side and their women 
and children on the other; the bishop standing before the altar, (the 
pyx being first duly removed,) the padre on the right hand, the chap- 
lains on the left, myself in a corner, los sehores regidores, the alcaldes 
and cacique of the Indians bearing their wands of office, and las senoras 
their wives with their patient babies, both awaiting in deep resignation 
the explanation of this mystery, Sir Ralph Woodford, in Windsor uni- 
form, took his Leghorn hat from off his head, vibrated his silver-studded 
Crowther with the grace of a Cicero, and, as the Spaniards say, con 
gentil donayre y continente, in hunc modum locutus est. 

‘ “ Silence there !... What for'you make all dat dere noise ? Me no tand 
dat, me can tell you. I hear that there have been great disturbances 
amongst you, that you have been quarrelling and fighting, and that in one 
case there has been a loss of life. Now, me tell you all flat...me no allow 
dat sort of ting...me take away your cutlashes, you savey dat? What 
for you fight ? Because you nasty drunk with rum. You ought to be 
ashamed ; you no longer new slave...King George have tak you from 
America, (you know dis much better place dan America,) he make 
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you free...What den? Me tell you all dis...(what for you no make 
quiet your piccaninny *, you great tall ting dere ?...) me tell you dis... 
if you free, you no idle; you savey dat? You worky, but you worky 
for yourselve, and make grow noice yams and plantains...den your 
wives all fat, and your piccaninny tall and smooth. You try to make 
your picnies better and more savey dan yourselve. You all stupid... 
what den! no your fault dat...you no help it. Now but you free, act for 
yourselve like buckra, and you love your picnies? yes...well den, you be 
glad to send dem to school, make dem read, write, savey counting, and 
able pray God Almighty in good words, when you no savey do so your- 
selve. 

‘ “ Now de bishop is come to do all this; His Majesty King George 

have sent him from England to take care of you and all of us; he is 
very much gentleman and he king, you savey, of all de parson. He 
savey every ting about you, he love you dearly, he come from England 
across the sea to see your face...no you den very bad people, if you no 
obey him? Yes, you very bad, much wicked people if you don’t.” 
} ‘Finierat Woodford ; his harangue, of which the above is an imperfect 
sketch, produced a great effect, and a murmur of applause arose from 
the assembled Yankees ; then the bishop addressed them, and as the 
governor had laid down the law civiliter, so he spoke to them spiritu- 
aliter, his manner was affectionate and impressive, his matter simple and 
cogent, and he concluded by solemnly blessing in the name of God the 
whole congregation. The padre was very complimentary in Andalu- 
sian, the negros elated in negro tongue, and the poor dear Indians 
quiet, staring, and as cognizant of the nature of what was going on as of 
the proceedings of the House of Commons. It was altogether a strange 
contrast of different natures, and a theme for passing smiles and lasting 
thoughts.’— pp. 86—90. 


From Trinidad the author proceeded in the train of the Bishop 
to the island of Grenada, which he describes as the most ‘ beautiful’ 
of the Antilles. It is peculiar in having an Italian look, quite 
distinct from the usual character of intertropical regions. It is 


also honourably distinguished for its liberal treatment of the coloured 
classes of the inhabitants. 


‘In this last point the planters of this island go beyond all their 
brethren ; the free colored man has every privilege of the white, although 
there never has been, and at present it is not to be wished that there 
should be, an instance of any of that rank sitting in the Assembly. — 
‘ Indeed the prejudice of color is fainter in this colony than in almost 
any other, and I have no doubt that every measure of regular civilization 


of the negros will be received and enforced by the legislature with the 
utmost cheerfulness.’ 


We pass over the author’s account of St. Lucia and St. Vincent's, 
as possessing no particular claim on our attention. In the capital 
of Martinique he found four booksellers’ shops, —a great rarity 10 
the West Indies, which requires explanation. 
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‘* Piccaninny...quasi pequefo nifo.’ 
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« The cause is this. The French colonists, whether Creoles or Euro- 
peans, consider the West Indies as their country; they cast no wistful 
looks towards France; they have not even a pacquet of their own; 
they marry, educate, and build in and for the West Indies and the 
West Indies alone. In our colonies it is quite different ; except a few 
regular Creoles, to whom gratis rum and gratis colored mothers for their 
children have become quite indispensable, every one regards the colony 
as a temporary lodging place, where they must sojourn in sugar and 
molasses till their mortgages will let them live elsewhere. They call 
England their home, though many of them have never been there ; 
they talk of writing home and going home, and pique themselves more 
on knowing the probable result of a contested election in England, than 
on mending their roads, establishing a police, or purifying a prison. 
The French colonist deliberately expatriates himself; the Englishman 
never. If our colonies were to throw themselves into the hands of 
the North Americans, as their enemies say that some of them wish to 
do, the planters would make their little triennial trips to New York as 
they now do to London. The consequence of this feeling is that every 
one, that can do so, maintains some correspondence with England, and 
when any article is wanted, he sends to England for it. Hence, except 
in the case of chemical drugs, there is an inconsiderable market for an 
imported store of miscellaneous goods, much less for an assortment of 
articles of the same kind. A different feeling in Martinique produces 
an opposite effect ; in that island very little individual correspondence 
exists with France, and consequently there is that effectual demand for 
books, wines, jewellery, haberdashery, &c. in the colony itself, which 
enables labor to be divided almost as far as in the mother-country. In 
St. Pierre there are many shops which contain nothing but bonnets, 
ribbons, and silks, others nothing but trinkets and toys, others hats 
only, and so on, and there are rich tradesmen in St. Pierre on this 
account. Bridge Town would rapidly become a wealthy place, if 
another system were adopted : for not only would the public convenience 
be much promoted by a steady, safe, and abundant importation, and 
separate preservation of each article in common request, but the demand 
for those articles would be one hundred fold greater in Bridge Town 
itself than it now is on the same account in London, Liverpool, or 
Bristol, when impeded and divided and frittered away by a system of 
parcel-sending across the Atlantic. Supply will, under particular cir- 
cumstances, create demand. If a post were established in Barbados, 
or a steam-boat started between the islands, a thousand letters would 
be written where there are one hundred now, and a hundred persons 
would interchange visits where ten hardly do at present. I want a book 
and cannot borrow it; I would purchase it instantly from a bookseller 
inmy neighbourhood, but I may not think it worth my while to send 
for it over the ocean, when, with every risk, I must wait at the least three 
months for it. The moral consequences of this system are even more 
to be lamented than the economical.’— pp. 143—146. 


_After leaving Martinique, the Bishop and his party visited Domi- 
hica and Montserrat. We regret to find in Mr. Coleridge’s account 
of the state of religion in both these islands, a greater infusion of 

igotry than we should have expected from a person of his liberal 
education. The manner in which he speaks of the Methodists, 
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the expediency of forcing the church of England upon the planters 
and their slaves, and indeed the phraseology in which he generally 
indulges when speaking of any form of worship differing from his 
own, are as indecorous as, in this tolerant age, they must be ineffec- 
tual. By what title does Mr. Coleridge set himself up as the ruler 
of men’s consciences? According to him every system is absurd 
and abominable, save that in which he was educated at Eton! We 
beg pardon, but we really think that he is a much better autho- 
rity on the most successful mode of dressing a turtle, than of in- 
structing acommunity in matters of faith. Upon the former subject 
he is quite scientific. 


‘ It is indeed commonly but, I apprehend, hastily said, that turtle is 
eaten in greater perfection in England than in the West Indies. The 
cookery, I confess, is more studied and elaborate, more science is 
shown in the anatomy, and superior elegance in the dishing. Besides, 
it is a greater rarity, and its visits, few and far between, leave some- 
thing of an angelic smack upon the palate of a worthy recipient in 
England. But setting aside this last advantage, or rather justly 
esteeming plenty a blessing, a man of unprejudiced appetite will have 
no difficulty in deciding in favor of the consumption of turtle on the 
spot of its birth. The nature of this fine animal is not understood by 
European cooks; they distrust the genuine savour, and all but annihilate 
it by bilious additaments of their own composition. The punch too, 
though pleasurable per se, is drunk so largely as to wash out all re- 
membrance, all rumination of the past, and I have seen some persons 
so grossly ignorant as to drink once or even twice before they have 
finished their soup! This should not be. A single lime is sufficient ; 
squeeze it and cut it in slices afterwards over the various regions of 
your plate. The soup should be served up in a capacious tin shell, 
and should always be well lined inside with a thin crust of pastry; the 
worst consequence may follow upon the neglect of this last particular, 
for the liquor becomes lukewarm, tenuous, and watery, by immediate 
contact with ware or metal. In England I have always found a cras- 
situde, a pinguedinous gravity in the meat which makes one repent 
the having eaten it ; it enervates the body with a sort of dry drunkenness, 


‘ Atque affligit humi divine particulam aure. 


‘ In the West Indies turtle is a generous food certainly, but honest 
and unsophisticated ; it administers in a small space that nourishment 
which the great exhaustion of the system requires, and there is a fresh- 
ness and a recency in it, which quickens the palate and invigorates the 
organs of taste. At a dinner in England, it must be, as they say and 
do in the city, turtle once and turtle throughout ; a man indeed lias no 
heart or appetite for any thing else after so much acid punch and 
morbid soup as is absorbed there. In the West Indies turtle is a gentle 


alarum, as from a silver trumpet blown; it is the proparasceve of 


our manducatory energies, the regretted prophagomenon of Apicius. 
A glass of Madeira (it should be Sercial, if possible,) is the best thing 
after this soup; the wine flows in a kindly stream of coalescence with 
what has been eaten before, and harmonizes with what is to follow; 
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jime punch creates a discontinuance, as the lawyers say, and in effect 
spoils your dinner. — pp. 173—175. 


We recommend the above passage to the .serious consideration 
of Dr. Kitchener, as well as to the heads and members of the 
common council. There are several other hints of this kind, 
giving the best advice upon all sorts of West India dishes, which 
our author frequently recurs to with the enthusiasm of a thorough . 
epicure. St. Nevis, St. Christopher’s, and Anguilla, received a 
due portion of the Bishop’s attention. One of the pleasantest of 
the islands is Antigua, which ‘is without any central eminences, 
but for the most part ramparted round by very magnificent cliffs.’ 


‘From some of these rocks, especially near the parsonage of St. Philip’s 
parish, one of the finest panoramic views in the world may be obtained. 
The whole island, which is of a rough circular figure, lies in sight; 
the grand fortifications on the Ridge and Monk’s Hill silently menace 
the subject fields; St. John’s rises distinctly with its church on the 
north-western horizon, whilst the woods which cover the sides and crest 
the summit of Figtree Hill just break the continuity of sea in the 
south-west. The heart of the island is verdant with an abundant pas- 
turage or grassy down, and the numerous houses of the planters, 
embosomed in trees, have more of the appearance of country mansions 
in England than almost any others in the West Indies. The shores are 
indented in every direction with creeks and bays and coves, some of 
them running into the centre of the plantations like canals, some swelling 
into estuaries, and others forming spacious harbours. Beyond these, 
an infinite variety of islands and islets stud the bosom of the blue sea, 
and stand out like so many advanced posts of defence against the in- 
vading waves. They are of all shapes and sizes, and are given up to 
the rearing of provisions and the maintenance of a great number of 
cattle. From the same hill, when the western sky is clear, Guadaloupe, 
Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitt’s may all be distinguished by the 
naked eye. 

‘ The tortuous descent of Figtree Hill, though not so rich and im- 
posing as the mountains and valleys of Trinidad, is yet a patch of 
scenery so exquisitely beautiful that no painter or poet, who had once 
seen it, could ever forget the sight. A prodigious number of forest 
trees grow on the tops and declivities of the cliffs, and luxuriant festoons 
and knots and nets of evergreen creepers connect them all together in 
one great tracery of leaves and branches. The wild pine sparkled on 
the large limbs of the wayside trees; the dagger-like Spanish needle, 
the quilled pimploe, and the maypole aloe shooting upwards to twenty 
feet with its yellow flowering crown on high formed an impenetrable 
mass of vegetation around the road, and seemed fixed on purpose there 
to defend the matchless purple-wreaths or lilac jessamines, which 
softened the dark foliage amongst which they hung, from being plucked 
by the hand of the admiring traveller. Meanwhile a vigorous song of 
birds arose, and made the silent defile ring with the clear morning 
sound of European warblers, in the midst of which and ever and anon 
Some unseen single creature uttered a long-drawn quivering note, 
Which struck upon my ear with the richness and the melancholy of a 
human voice. Many persons have remarked the extraordinary tones of 
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this bird, but I could not learn any name for it. It is the lovelorn 
nightingale of a silent tropic noon.’— pp. 244—246. 


A ball, if we may believe a rheumatic man, is no joke in the 
West Indies. The Creole ladies are quite French, or rather Spanish, 
in their dancing. The quiet well-dressed quadrillers of England 
can form no conception of the degree of enthusiasm, to which the 
soul of a Spanish girl is kindled by the merry sounds of the violin. 


As to the Creole maidens, let our author be heard. While at 
Antigua, he relates, 


-* Dr. Nugent the geologist gave us an excellent dinner at Merrywing 
Hall, properly so named from a certain daylight modification of mos- 
quito which rejoiceth therein. The cvveroh wore boots, and the ladies 
covered their ancles and feet with shawls; I being ignarus mali was 
horribly punished ; nevertheless we enacted a quadrille in the evening 
for the amusement of the negros of the establishment. 

‘ Every Creole female loves dancing as she loves herself. From the 
quadrille of the lady down to the John-John of the negro, to dance is to 
be happy. The intense delight they take in it is the natural conse- 
quence of that suppression of animal vivacity which the climate and 
habits of the West Indies never fail to produce. The day is passed 
within doors in languor and silence ; there are no public amusements or 
public occupations to engage their attention, and their domestic cares 
are few. A ball is therefore to them more than a ball; it is an awak- 
ener from insensibility, a summoner to society, a liberator of locked u 
affections, an inspirer of motion and thought. Accordingly there is 
more artlessness, more passion than is usual with us in England; the 
soft dark eyes of a Creole girl seem to speak such devotion and earnest- 
ness of spirit that you-cannot choose but make your partner your sweet- 
heart of an hour ; there is an attachment between you which is delight- 
ful, and you cannot resign it without regret. She is pale, it is true, but 
there is a beauty, as South said, in this very paleness, and her full yet 
delicate shape is at once the shrine and censer of Love, whence breathe 


‘ the melting thought, 
The kiss ambrosial, and the yielding smile. 


‘ Their dancing is an andante movement, but they never tire. Up- 
borne with indefatigable toes, they will hold you seven or eight hours 
right on end, and think the minutes all too short. At four in the morn- 
ing my last partner went; she had started at half-past seven; she 


could no longer resist the cavernous yawns of her papa and mamma, but 


it was reluctantly that she went ; . 


‘ necdum satiata recessit. 


‘J like a ball in the West Indies better than in England. True it is 
that you perspire, but then you have not to undergo the triumph of 
superior frigidity in your partner ; she perspires in precise analogy with 
yourself, lifts and relifts the cambric toties quoties, as the Papists say, 
whiles ever doth the orient humor burst forth at intervals upon her 
ivory cheek, and gravitate in emulous contrafluence with your own. 
Windows, doors and jalousies are all thrown open to the breezes of 
night ; flowers and evergreens give life and verdancy to the walls, and 
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the golden moon or diamond stars gleam through the many openings 
with that rich and sleepy splendor which good men will see hereafter 
in Paradise. It is my advice not.to drink much; restrain yourself till 
twelve o’clock or so, and then eat some cold meat and absorb a pint of 
porter cup, which is perfectly innoxious to the system, and more resto- 
rative to the animal spirits, than punch, wine, or sangaree. Above all, 
do not be persuaded to swallow any washy tea; it gives neither strength 
or vivacity, but rather impairs both, and makes you excessively uncom- 
fortable. It is important to remark that your shirt collars should be 
loose round the neck, and the gills low; a mere white stock of thick 
holland, well starched with arrow-root, is the best cravate ; otherwise 
with the ordinary apparatus your cloth in an hour becomes a rope, and 
the entire focale sinks into a state of utter dissolution.’ — pp. 250—253. 


After a short visit to Barbuda, our author returned to Barbados, 
whence he sailed in August last for England : but before he con- 
cludes his journal, he devotes a chapter to the discussion of the 
question still pending between the planters and slaves. It is not 
our purpose to follow him on this subject; indeed, from the flippant 
manner in which he treats it, we are not much disposed to rely upon 
his authority, or to be influenced by his reasoning: yet it would be 
uncandid not to concede some respect to his evidence, when he as- 
serts, from his own observation, that ‘ in the twelve islands which 
he visited, he saw nothing to support the general and prominent 
charge against the planters, of cruelty, active or permissive, towards 
the slaves.’ We can readily conceive that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for any one, particularly an Englishman, to form a just 
notion of the present state of society in the West Indies without a 
personal acquaintance with it. ‘The relation also between the planter 
and his slaves may be more extensively modified by habits of dail 
intercourse, by the pride of protection on one side, and the natural 
sentiment of gratitude on the other, and by many nameless re= 
ciprocal services, than is generally imagined in this country. But 
be it remembered, that this mitigation of the lot of the slave de- 
pends on the character of the master. The same argument holds 
good in a country governed by an absolute monarch. ‘The people 
are secure in their persons and property, they are to a certain extent 
free, and may be perfectly happy, so long as their sovereign is a 
man of benevolent dispositions and sound wisdom. But let the 
death-bell sound —the scene changes—a tyrant succeeds to the 
throne, and in a few years his folly, his rapacity, his cruelty, may 
be felt at every fire-side in his dominions. So it is in the West 
Indies, and so it will be, as long as the system of slavery shall be 
permitted to exist there. ‘The character of one planter, or of all 
the present planters in the West Indies, is, and ought to be, no 
security for the slave. It is only on a wise system of liberty, com- 
menced and shaped during its whole progress to his capacity for 
benefiting by it; that he can repose for the enjoyment of his social 
tights; and it is only with the establishment of such a system, that 
any rational man can be contented. 
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We must aver, that we are as adverse as any planter can 
be, to any measure tending to a sudden or even to a ye 
speedy emancipation of the slaves; and we apprehend that no 
such measure is in the contemplation of any party, So far as we 
have been able to observe, such a precipitate course is strongly 
deprecated by the most zealous opponents of slavery, although some 
of the colonial legislatures assert the contrary. We trust, there- 
fore, that the government, supported as it now is by the unanimous 
voice of the people of England, will firmly persevere in carrying 
into execution the resolutions of parliament on this subject. Minis- 
ters, we hope, will not condescend to enter into petty disputes with 
the assemblies of the islands. ‘They know the sort of busy, fretful, 
pettifogging persons of whom some of those assemblies are com- 
posed; and they have only to add a little more strength to the 
executive power in the West Indies, in order.to reduce those de- 
claimers to a proper temper, and a clearer knowledge of the interests 
of the colonies themselves. We should deplore any measure aimed 
against the constitution of the representative assemblies ; for while 
we are endeavouring to remove the shackles of the negros, we should 
not violate the acknowledged liberties of the whites. Justice should 
proceed even-handed between both parties, and reconcile their in- 
terests in a manner worthy of the empire to which they belong. 








Art. IIT. New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments: selected from the 
original Oriental MS. by Jos. Von Hammer; and now first translated 
into English by the Rev. George Lamb. 3 Vols. Small 8vo. 18s. 
Boards. London. Colburn. 1826. 


For more than a century, since M. Galland first made Europe 
acquainted with the “ Thousand and One Nights,” these delightful 
tales have diffused through all ranks amusement, combined with 
genuine information concerning the manners, religion, and political 
circumstances of the nations of the East. By a singular fortune, 
the same adventures which charm the Bedouin of the desert, the 
frequenter of the Oriental coffee-house, and the secluded inmate of 
the Oriental harem, form the delight of all classes in civilised and 
Christian Europe ; and the marvellous story of Aladdin or Sindbad 
may, at the same moment, be listened to in the Arab tent and in the 
British cottage. It were needless to trace out in what the great 
charm of these narratives consists: brilliancy of imagination, and 
wonderfulness of event, have, and always will have, attractions for 
the young and the ignorant mind; and the mature and well- 
informed will always, even though the taste for such characters be 
gone, revert with pleasure to what enraptured them in the gay 
and susceptible period of youth and childhood. What would we 
not give ourselves to feel again, what we well remember feeling when 
in our eighth year we, with breathless attention, read, and almost 
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believed, the marvellous adventures of Prince Agib, of Sindbad 
and Sobeide, laughed over the comic adventures of the Barber and 
his brethren and of Aon Hassan, and shed tears of sympathy for 
the misfortunes of Aboulhasan, Ali Ebn Becar, and the fair Shem- 
selnihar! But those days are past, never to return: yet can we 
still recur to the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” still through 
them become intimate with the unchanging manners of the East, 
philosophising on the origin of their fictions, and, best of all, 
through them recall the blissful days of childhood, surrounded with 
a halo of Eastern splendour and magnificence. We may respect 
the efforts of Mrs. Sherwood and her excellent and well-meaning 
fellow labourers, who endeavour to supplant the lying dreams of 
Oriental fancy by domestic and religious tales; but never, never 
will they interest and delight like the nameless authors of the 
« Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

The success of M. Galland’s translation was prodigious, and, as 
we are told in the preface to the present work, was the cause to him 
of considerable annoyance; for the Parisians used at night, as they 
returned from their parties, to stop before his house, rouse him up, 
and insist on his telling them a story. ‘They were speedily trans- 
lated into the principal European languages: there appeared edition 
after edition of them, and the press teemed with multiplied imi- 
tations; yet so little was known, except by a very few, concerning 
Oriental literature, that, within these forty years, a scholar like Dr. 
Beattie professed not to know whether they were a real translation 
of an Arabic original, or merely one of the pieces of European 
manufacture that are “ plus arabe qu’en Arabie.” This question, 
however, has been long since set at rest. Several manuscripts of 
them have been brought to Europe, and a portion, we cannot 
actually say how much, has been printed at the Calcutta press. 

It is rather a curious remark, that Persia and Egypt have been 
the only countries that have attained to any considerable degree of 
refinement and civilisation without possessing a theatre. Greece 
and Rome, China and Hindoostan, modern Europe, and even the 
islands of the Pacific, have enjoyed that refined and rational amuse- 
ment, resulting from the dramatic imitation of human actions and 
human passions ; but both ancient and modern Egypt, Persia, and 
the Mohammedan countries in general, have been at all times with- 
out a theatre. What, then, supplied its place? — The story-teller. 
The story-teller in the East is what the rhapsodist was in heroic 
Greece and the minstrel in chivalrous Europe ; a man whose life is 
devoted to collecting and narrating amusing and surprising tales, 
who carries from place to place his stock of entertainment, and lives 
by the contributions of his hearers. For a full account of the story- 
tellers and their mode of narration, we must refer to the preface of 
Scott to his edition of the * Arabian Nights,” and that of Hammer 
to the present tales, or rather to the * History of Hajji Baba,” 
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where the vivid description of an eye-witness sets the story-teller 
and his audience full in our view. 

The frame-work of the Sultan, Sheherzade, and Dinarzede, in 
which the Arabian tales are set, was probably the invention of one 
of the numerous story-tellers who frequented the court of the 
Abbasside caliphs, as the frame-work of their respective collections 
of tales was invented by Boccaccio and Chaucer ; but the tales them- 
selves could never have been the production of a single mind. Some 
of them, Prince Ahmed and the fairy Pari Banou, for example, 
may have existed among the Persians before the time of Mohammed ; 
others may have come from India; others, such as the nocturnal 
adventures of Haroun al Rasheed, may have had some foundation 
in fact, and the imagination of successive story-tellers may have 
added, altered, modified, till one of their number invented a con- 
necting story, and reduced them to writing. Nothing is, in fact, 
more difficult than to trace the first origin of a fictitious narrative: 
it is like tracing a river to its fountain-head: for some space the 
progress is easy ; we find the stream decreasing in magnitude still 
as we ascend it; we mark the influx of the minor streams that feed 
it; but at length we become bewildered by the number of rivulets 
of similar magnitude, and are unable to decide to which the honour 
of having first given origin to the full-flowing river belongs. Even so 
is it with story; meagre and poor in its origin, as it passes from nar- 
rator to narrator, it acquires additional circumstances, until at length 
the slight event, jest, or sentiment ends in the full-formed, circum- 
stantial tale; but over the first origin hangs the mist of uncertainty. 
The same story is to be found in the plains of India and Persia, 
the towns and villages of Europe. Whittington and his Cat may 
be heard in Sheeraz, and the fairy legends of Ireland in Spain and 
Denmark. Shall we say that all these stories have emanated from 
one common cradle, or shall we, perhaps more philosophically, sup- 
pose that the human mind works in a similar manner in all ages and 
all climes, and that identity in invention is no more to be wondered 
at than identity in action ? 


_ We confess that it was with some degree of impatience we opened 
the present collection. Butalas! our curiosity was soon satisfied, 
and nothing remained for us but the wearisome task of wading 
through three volumes of most uninteresting and sometimes immoral 
and indelicate tales. To our jaundiced eyes even the title-page was 
displeasing, for we thought we could discern something of trick in 
the announcement that these tales were ‘ selected from the original 
Oriental MS. by Jos. Von Hammer, and now first translated into 
English by the Rev. George Lamb.’ In our simplicity we had fancied 
that we were reading a direct translation from the Arabic, till we 
encountered the word ‘ pleasure-house,’ and immediately Lusthaus 
flashed so strongly across our mind, that we were quite satisfied out 
friend Von Hammer had wasted his time rendering these stories into 
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German, when he might have applied it to much more advantage 
in proceeding with his capital translation of the Shahnameh. Having 
had our suspicions thus awakened, we enquired a little more particu- 
larly, and we ascertained that in 1804—1806, Mr. Von Hammer 
being then at Constantinople, had, from a MS. copied at Cairo in 
the year of the Hegira 1171 (A. D. 1797) by Sheikh Ali Alansari, 
the son of Sheikh Ibrahim Alansari, translated these tales into 
French ; from which language they were rendered into German by 
Professor Zinsenberg; from whose version, to all appearance, the 
present translation has been made; so that it presents the singular 
phenomenon of a work of Oriental imagination passing to us through 
four different languages. But it is full time for us to give our readers 
some idea of these volumes. 

They consist of nineteen additional tales, selected and trans- 
lated, as we have said, from the original by Mr. Von Hammer. 
We have before had additional tales translated by Jonathan Scott 
and by Caussin de Perceval, but none which at all approached the 
first selected by Galland, who, if his MS. contained no more than 
what he has given, was certainly fortunate in meeting with a MS. 
containing the elite of the whole. ° We have already stated that the 
present selection is very indifferent. All the stories are, however, 
not equally bad. The story of Maruf and the great caravan is 
amusing ; and we read with some pleasure the first, the Brazen 
City, composed of marvellous adventure and of that pensive moral- 
ity, embodied in inscriptive verse, by which the Arabs and Persians 
love so much to impress on the mind of the thoughtless and the 
gay a sense of the nothingness of life and earthly possessions. 

In general, we may observe of these tales, that they very far 
exceed in extravagance and improbability those translated by Gal- 
land. In these latter, allow the existence of such beings as fairies 
and genii, and their actions are not devoid of probability. Thus 
we may easily conceive a powerful genius able to carry an indi- 
vidual.over a whole continent in a few hours. All we have to concede 
is that the genius was possessed of extraordinary locomotive energies, 
but geography remains unviolated; and in no story are we required 
to believe the earth (at least its surface) other than it is. But in the 
present collection the case is far different, for in many of the tales 
we must adopt a system of geography as impossible as that of the 
sacred books of the Hindoos. ‘To say nothing of the wild extra- 
vagance of * Jamasp and the Queen of the Serpents,’ we are re- 
quired in one of these stories to believe, that a space, requiring 
eight years to traverse it, lies between Bagdad and the Wakwak 
Islands, ruled by the king of the genii. Another fault that 
pervades these tales is the constant recurrence of circumstances 
which we have met before, either in them or in those of Gal- 
land. Thus, * Jahanshah’ and ‘ Hassan of Bassora,’ both are 
founded on the circumstance of a young man taking possession 
of the feather-dress of the daughter of the king of the genii, 
when she comes like a’ bird to bathe in a particular basin; and 
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the catastrophe is produced in the same manner by the ladies, 
when they make their escape, charging their husbands to go in 
search of them, the one to the Wakwak Islands, the other to the 
Castle of Jewels. ‘ Nureddin and Maria the girdle-maker,’ in 
some points strongly resembles that of “ Aladdin,” translated by 
Mr. Caussin de Perceval, to which, however, it is much inferior ; 
and the curiosity of ‘ Hassan of Bassora’ is like that of the * Calen- 
dar,” but without its excellent moral. 

These tales are evidently mostly of Egyptian manufacture, and 
that may possibly account for their inferiority. ‘They were probably 
composed in the time of the Mamluk Sultans, when true genius 
and knowledge had departed from the Arabs; and hence, perhaps, 
their excessive extravagance. We feel, in reading them, that though 
the scene may be laid in Bagdad, at the magnificent court of Ha- 
roun, that the writer drew from a court of inferior splendour and 
less polished manners ; it is Cairo, not Bagdad, that he pourtrays. 
One, and but one, of these tales, the first in the last volume, is evi- 
dently Indian: it is, like the compositions of that people, moral 
but unanimated, containing fable upon fable. It may, however, have 
been modelled by an Arabian writer, as the * Kalilah wa Dimnah,” 
and other works, which had been translated. ‘ Truth and Honour 
of a Bedouin,’ and perhaps ‘ The Devout Son of Haroun al Rashid,’ 
are, in all likelihood, true. 

The story of * Nureddin and Maria the girdle-maker,’ is one of 
the best in the collection. The scene is laid chiefly in Egypt, where 
there lived an immensely rich merchant named Tajeddin. The 
number of his horses, mules, and slaves, was past counting ; he was, 
in short, * the merchant of merchants.’ 

This Tajeddin had a son named Nureddin, who was in his four- 
teenth year, and ‘ beautiful as the moon when she has attained her 
fourteenth day.’ One day, as he was conversing with some youths 
of his own age in the bazaar, they proposed a trip to a garden be- 
longing to one of them. Nureddin, like a dutiful son, said he would 
go ask his father’s permission. Tajeddin made no objection, and 
gave him money into the bargain. ‘The garden was of course most 
magnificent, abounding in fruits, in the description of which the 
author complaisantly appropriates a stanza to each till he is ex- 
hausted. ‘The company seated themselves in a tent, took off their 
turbans, and chatted together. A plentiful pic-nic dinner was served 
up, ‘ fowls and chickens, geese and goslings, partridges and quails, 
without number.’ After coffee, the keeper of the garden brought in 
a basket of roses, and each of the youths, who were ten in number, 
favours us with a stanza in praise of the rose. The owner of the 
garden now called for wine. The bowl passed round till it came to 
Nureddin, who declined it, alleging that it was prohibited. 


«« Ah,” said the owner of the garden, “ if nothing else deters you 
from drinking than the idea of the sin which you commit, let me tell you 
that God is great, gracious, and merciful, and willingly pardons these 
petty faults. Recollect only what one of our poets says — 
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_ © Do what is agreeable to you, and make no scruples. But beware 
only of two things: give God no equal, and do no injury to men.” 

‘Nureddin still refused for some time, but all the youths rose and 
besought him to drink. He was then ashamed to hold out, and drained 
the bow] to the last drop. 

‘« Tt would have been very wrong of you, Nureddin,” said the pro- 
rietor of the garden, “ had you refused this elixir, to the virtues and 
admirable qualities of which you are an utter stranger. It is a specific 
under every affliction, a panacea for the pains of body and soul; it gives 
wealth to the poor, courage to the coward, and to the weak the power 
of enjoyment. [ should never have done were I to attempt to speak all 
its praise.” He thereupon opened one of the cupboards in the tent, took 
out a large lump of sugar-candy, gave it to Nureddin, and said, “ Take 
this and put it into your glass, to give a milder taste to the wine in case 
you find it too harsh.” Nureddin accordingly continued drinking, en- 
couraged by the universal applause of his comrades, who kept constantly 
repeating, “* Nureddin, we are thy servants, thy slaves, thy brethren. 
Nureddin, dispose of us as thou wilt.” ’— Vol. ii. pp. 187, 188. 


Our hero, though scarce able to stand, contrived to stammer out 
that there was no pleasure in drinking without singing and music, 
appending, as is usual, the advice of a poet. His seducer mounted 
his mule, cantered off, and speedily came back with an Egyptian 
girl, white as silver in the mine, or as an almond, with eye- 
brows like bows, her teeth pearly, ‘ and her hips as if wrought 
in marble.’ She was dressed in blue, and resembled, as the poet 
expresses it, “ the summer moon amidst a wintry night.” Nureddin, 
who ‘ shone among his companions like the moon among the in- 
ferior luminaries *,’ was the object on whom the fair musician lavished 
all her blandishments. She sung to him, cast on him the most 
ravishing glances, till, like Alexander, with love and wine at once 
oppressed, he bestowed on her the tenderest caresses. 

‘While they were thus engaged, the stars began to glisten in 
the firmament, and the breath of God arose in the breeze of the 
night.’ Nureddin, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends and 
the lady, would go home. ‘There he met with nothing but re- 
proaches from his father and mother, for violating the prohibition 
against wine. He raised his hand against his father, who swore a 
bitter oath, that he would the very next day either part from the 
mother of so undutiful a child, or have his right hand cut off. 

The good woman, who had some idea the old man would be more 
willing to part with her, than with his hand, got up early in the 
morning, and went to her son, who knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened, and who was filled with remorse when he heard what he 
haddone. She told him he must be off till the storm had blown 
over, giving him, at the same time, a purse of 100 dinars, and 
desiring him when that was spent to send for mere. Nureddin 








* Velut inter ignes Luna minores. 
Yet the Arab, it is likely, never read Horace. 
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rose, wept, took leave of his mother, but having observed that in 
the chest whence his mdther took the small purse, there was a 
large one of 1000 dinars, he secured that also under his girdle, and 
set out for Alexandria. Here, like all other young men in eastern 
tales, he spent his time in walking about, admiring the city, till an 
old man who was shutting up his shop in the bazaar desired him 
to make his house his home while he stayed. The old man was a 
friend of his father, and he had seen Nureddin when a child. Ne- 
reddin was very glad of this acquaintance, gave him his big purse 
to keep for him, kept the little one for pocket-money, and walked 
about as usual. At length, one day when his pocket-cash was out, 
he called on the old man, but not finding him in his shop, he sat down 
to wait for him. Just then a Persian passed, mounted on a mule, 
and accompanied by a slave § white as the kernel of the acorn in 
its rind, as silver in the mine, as the jerboa in the desert.’ The 
Persian delivered her to the crier, who placed her in a seat of ivory, 
inlaid with gold, and lifted up the veil that covered her face, ‘ which 
shone like a star... She was set up at 150 dinars; with the con- 
dition that she was to approve of her future master. The bidding 
rose like lightning to 950. Are you satisfied, owner ? said the crier, 
—lIam. But then came the condition. The crier pointed out the 
highest bidder to the slave. He was an emaciated old man. 


‘ “ Crier,” said she, ‘“* you must be a fool to think of selling me to 
this old fellow, who has more than once been obliged to put up with the 
bitterest reproaches from his wife.” The old man flew into a violent pas- 
sion. ‘“ Rascally crier!’ said he, “ hast thou brought this impudent 
hussy hither to insult me?” The crier took the slave by the hand, and 
said to her: “ Have some consideration! this man is the chief of the 
merchants.” — “‘ So much the better,” said she, laughing: ‘ one must 
begin with reading lessons to the highest, if they are to do any good.”’ 
— Vol. ii. pp. 200, 201. 


After several other persons had bid for her, at last she spied 
Nureddin. ‘ See,” said she to the crier, giving him a glimpse of a 
ruby ring, “ I will give thee this, if thou canst prevail on that young 
man to purchase me.” The crier comes up to Nureddin; a page of 
poetry tells us how he was dazzled with her beauty. Nureddin 
approached the slave, and, after a little talk, bid the 950 dinars, 
which, with the pitcher of wine to the crier, and the duty to govern- 
ment, exactly cut out his 1000 dinars; so he had his beautiful 
slave, (who was a Frank, by the way,) and not a farthing in the 
world. He took her home; she thought his lodgings very shabby ; 
that he excused by saying that Cairo was his home, and that he was 
but a stranger here. ‘ Well, then, I will endeavour to accustom 
myself to it till you return to Cairo, but, first of all, let a good din- 
ner be provided for me.” Nureddin had no money. “ Go bor- 
row,” said she. Nureddin went to his friend, the old colour met- 
chant. The colour merchant was amazed at his folly at throwing 
away 1000 dinars ona slave, when the best, he said, might be bought 
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for 200. He advised him, however, to keep her for that night, and 
to think himself right well off if he got 200 for her in the morning. 
He lent him, meantime, fifty silver drachmas, charging him by all 
means to lose no time in getting rid of her. When Nureddin got 
home, the slave desired him to lay out half the money in provisions, 
and the remainder in silk of different colours. Nureddin did so, 
and cooked the provisions: they supped and chatted till he fell 
asleep. ‘The slave then took a huswife made of tait-leather out of 
her pocket, drove a couple of nails in the wall, and began to work a 
girdle with the silk, and when she finished it she retired to rest by 
his side. 

Next morning, when they had said their prayers, the slave 
shewed Nureddin the girdle she had made, and bid him sell it. He 
actually gets twenty dinars for the girdle. ‘“ Upon my soul,” says 
he, “ I never knew a better trade than this. It is more profitable 
to make such girdles than to be a great merchant.” 

Nureddin paid his old friend his debt, who wished him joy of the 
treasure he had got, and spoke no more of selling her; and Maria 
(the name of the girdle-maker) worked away every night, and 
every day brought in twenty dinars. At last she desired him to 
buy silk of six colours, and she worked him a neck-handker- 
chief, that was the admiration and envy of the whole city. To 
shorten the story, this handkerchief attracted the notice of an old 
squint-eyed Frank, whom Maria particularly detested, but to whom 
Nureddin was induced, in a fit of intoxication, to sell her. 

It is now time to inform the curious, that Maria was the daughter 
of a great king of the Franks. She had had the best of educations, 
had learned every kind of elegant work, and was, as may well be sup- 
posed, sought in marriage by a number of princes, who reigned 
over islands. But her father would not part with her, though he 
had plenty of sons. At length she was afflicted by a severe ill- 
ness, and she made a vow, if she recovered, to perform a pilgrimage 
to a convent famous among the Franks. On her voyage thither, 
she was taken by a Mohammedan corsair, who carried her and all 
her retinue to the city of Cairwan, where she was bought by a Per- 
sian merchant, who was a eunuch. She attended him in a long and 
dangerous illness, and he promised, at her request, never to sell her 
but to such a master as she should herself approve of. The good 
Persian, moreover, instructed her in Islamism, and then sold her 
at Alexandria. | 

When the king, her father, heard of her captivity, he was greatly 
afflicted. He sent knights and patriarchs in every direction in 
search of her, but all to no purpose. At length he sent the squint- 
eyed Frank, who was his minister of police, and “ the devil incar- 
hate at the business of espial,” who found her, as we have seen, 
and brought her home sorely against her will. Nureddin, on 
his part, was equally disconsolate ; every thing he saw recalled 


Maria to his mind, and he was on the verge of despair, when an old 
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captain called, who was going with his ship to the very city to 
which Maria had been brought. Nureddin embarked, and after 
sailing fifty-one days, they were taken by a Frank corsair, and car- 
ried to the residence of the king of the Franks, where they arrived 
at the same time as the princess Maria. 

Her account of her adventures was by no means agreeable to her 
family, and it was decreed by the king, that to wash away the stain 
of slavery and its consequences from the princess his daughter, at 
least a hundred Mussulmans ought to have their heads cut off. 
Accordingly it was ordered that the Mussulmans, amounting to one 
hundred, taken by the corsair, should be forthwith executed. The 
captain’s head was first knocked off, and so on till they came to Nu- 
reddin, who, like the silent barber, had the good luck to be placed 
last. ‘The headsman, however, was approaching him, when an old 
woman came forward, and reminded the king of his vow, to bestow 
five captive Moslems on the church, if ever he should get the prin- 
cess again. “ By the Messiah, mother,” said the king, “I had 
quite forgot that: there is but one left, so take him, and I remain 
your debtor for four.” She took Nureddin home. The result is, 
that by accident he obtains an interview with Maria, who contrives 
to escape with him from her father’s dominions, and return to Alex- 
andria. Here they encountered fresh misfortunes, but after bein 
again restored to her father’s jurisdiction, she again found Nureddin 
and fled with him. New dangers met them in their flight, but 
these they surmounted, through the ingenuity and courage of 
Maria, and the story, of course, ends happily for the lovers. 

Our opinion of these tales is, as we have already stated, very low. 
Scarcely three of them merit perusal: they convey no information 
respecting the opinions and manners of the East, that we did not 
anne already; and we think that both Mr. Hammer and Mr. Lamb 

1ave wasted their Jabours on them to very little purpose. If they 
have any merit, it is that they give us, perhaps, a more accurate idea 
of the language and manner of narration of the story-tellers of the 
present day ; for there is frequently a vulgarity and coarseness in the 
style not to be met in the old tales. We may also, we think, 
clearly perceive by them, that, like the Italian romancers, the story- 
teller does not believe one word of the wonderful adventures he 
relates ; for he that credits a wonderful story will always tell it with 
all due seriousness and gravity. 
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Art. IV. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Molizre. Par J. 


Taschereau. Imported by Treuttel and Wurtz. S8vo. pp. 445. 
lls. Paris. 1825. 


Tue life of Moliére has been so often written, that M. Tas- 
chereau’s readers may naturally question the utility or value of the 
work which he has here presented to the world. He has not himself 
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been careful to anticipate this objection; and yet he might, per- 
haps, have successfully urged some charge of insufficiency against 
all the preceding memoirs of the great comic dramatist of his 
country. 

None of these have, in fact, ever united, in a thoroughly desir- 
able manner, the detailed and accurate biography of the man, with 
acute and judicious criticism upon his writings. Bayle, in his 
Dictionary — under the title Poquelin — devoted an article to the 
subject; but a mere niche even in so celebrated a cabinet of liter- 
ature could offer only an imperfect monument to the genius of 
Molicre. In 1705, a few years after the publication of Bayle’s 
notice, Grimarest, the first person who attempted a formal and 
elaborate life of Moliére, gave his work to the curiosity of the 
French public. It was read with avidity and interest, and pleased 
the vulgar by a gossiping. strain of anecdote, in which good sense 
and probability were the last things regarded. The mind of 
Grimarest was of a character common enough in the mediocrity of 
authorship : with little tact for enquiry, less discrimination, and in- 
finite credulity, his qualifications for his task weré just upon a level 
with those of a numerous order — the mere compilers of biography. 
Such a mind was little adapted for the critical analysis of dramatic 
master-pieces ; but the work of Grimarest, for want of a better, 
long maintained its ground; and it furnished the materials for La 
Serre’s ‘* Memoires sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de Moliere,” which 
accompanied the comedies in the accurate 4to. edition of 1734. 
But shortly after that date, in 1739, Voltaire was induced to con- 
tribute his biographical sketch of Moliére to be prefixed to his 
works, in lieu of ‘* cette fausse et mauvaise histoire,” as he justly 
termed it, which had until then been current in popular favour. 

Voltaire’s sketch is that which is still most usually printed with 
the comedies; and it bears more than one trace of a master hand. 
But it passes to the opposite defect from that of Grimarest. It is 
too dry and concise in its details; it neither introduces us particu- 
larly into the private life of the dramatist, nor familiarizes us with 
the history of the French stage during his times; and its few and 
meagre remarks will altogether disappoint the enquirer who should 
look in so appropriate a place for a critical examination of the 
plays of Moliére. Since the time of Voltaire, numerous dissert- 
ations and commentaries upon the dramatist and his comedies have 
appeared in I‘rance, of which those of Bret, Etienne, and Beffara 
are most worthy of notice; and some years ago a new life by a 
M. Petitot appeared at the head of an edition of the works. But 
all these tributes to the fame of Moliére were, either from their 
limits, their defective plan, or their imperfect execution, inadequate 
to their purpose; nor did any of them afford at one view, to the 
general reader, a full and satisfactory insight into the history and 
mind of the man, who deserves the glory of having established. 
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if he did not entirely create, the comedy of his nation and his 
language. 

M. 'Taschereau, altogether, then, can scarcely be said to have 
here attempted a work of supererogation; and he has, moreover, 
succeeded in producing a very amusing and sensible book. He 
appears to have availed himself with judicious selection of all the 
materials which existed for his undertaking : he displays consider- 
able reading and research in his subject; and he has evidently 
used both caution in examining, and accuracy in stating, the au- 
thorities for the facts which he repeats. He has been so seru- 
pulous in this respect, that he has devoted a fourth part of his 
volume to notes and documents in support of his text. The work 
is pleasing, and even instructive, not merely for its detailed account 
of Moliére’s life and writings, but for the mass of authentic in- 
formation and anecdote which the author has collected on the 
dramatic and literary history, the manners, and the society of the 
period. M.'Taschereau, however, has not avoided the common 
failing of biographers. He is habitually rather the eulogist than 
the impartial judge and critic of Moliére and his productions; and 
he too often suffers warm admiration for the private character and 
the genius of the dramatist to betray him into unmeasured and 
extravagant encomium. 

M. Taschereau, as will be supposed, has not been able to add 
much novel or very important matter to that which the public al- 
ready possessed on the life of Molicre. But it is his merit to have 
compressed into his narrative all that was worth relation, and to 
have rejected a great deal that was not; and he has further cor- 
rected various little errors and mis-statements in former accounts. 
Of the parentage and youth of the dramatist, he can give us only 
the few details which have so often been told. Mboliere‘was born 
in Paris, in the year 1622: — two years later, as M. Beffara dis- 
covered, than the date assigned to the same event by Voltaire and 
other biographers. His family were decent citizens, who had for 
several generations been engaged in the tapestry-trade; and his 
father held the office of tapisster-valet-de-chambre to the King, the 
reversion of which passed to the dramatist : — a circumstance that, 
by attaching him to the court and person of Louis XIV., had sub- 
sequently a considerable influence upon his fortunes. His parents 
destined him for their trade, and left him, until he was fourteen years 
of age, without further education than the mere elements of reading 
and writing. The particular accidents which thwarted the humble 
project of his parents, and developed his rare talents, are very im- 
perfectly known. M. Taschereau repeats the usual story, that his 
maternal grandfather used to take him to the theatre of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne; and it might be from there witnessing the coarse 
and rude comedy of the day, that he acquired that taste for 
the stage which became the invincible passion of his atter life. 
Be this as it might, he soon evinced a rooted disgust for his m- 
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tended trade, and an eager thirst of information; and by his 
grandfather’s persuasion, his father was at length reluctantly in- 
duced to gratify the bent of bis young mind. He was placed at 
the college of Clermont, and the Jesuits who conducted it were the 
first instructors, says M. ‘Taschereau, of the immortal author of 
the Tartuffe. 

At Clermont, Moliere remained for five years, making rapid 
progress in his studies, until he removed from thence to become a 
pupil in philosophy under the famous Gassendi. He was after- 
wards obliged to attend Louis XIII. in an excursion to Narbonne, 
as his father’s substitute, in the office of valet-de-chambre ; and he 
appears then to have returned to Paris to prepare for the profes- 
sion of the law. But in the metropolis, his passion for the stage 
was awakened or revived with irresistible force. From frequenting 
the theatre he became himself an actor in one of the companies of 
bourgeois amateurs, which had then begun to be numerous in 
Paris: from playing for amusement, he and his companions began 
to perform on speculation. Having thus regularly embraced the 
profession of a comedian, Moliére became the manager of his 
company, and passed several obscure years of his life in strolling 
with them through the French provinces. 

In resigning himself to a darling pursuit, Moliére had 
adopted a calling, which the age deemed disgraceful for any re- 
spectable person. It was probably, therefore, to save the feelings 
of his family, that he assumed at this epoch the name which he has 
immortalized: sinking his proper designation of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin under the addition — chosen it should seem at random 
—of MourEre. ‘The custom of adopting a dramatic alzas was at 
the time very general with French actors ; and the practice has en- 
grafted more than one word on the vocabulary of the stage and the 
national language. Arlequin and Scaramouche were only the 
adopted names of buffoons, who have bequeathed those titles to 
the comic characters of which they were the creators. Moliére’s 
choice of the stage excited the violent indignation of his relatives, 
most of whom never afterwards forgave him, even in the zenith of 
his reputation. It is amusing to know that one of these worthy 
personages excluded him from a genealogical tree which he con- 
structed; and that these good citizens, the Poquelins, could not 
pardon the degradation, which he had inflicted upon a name that 
was to be remembered only for its association with his glory ! 

It was about the year 1644 or 1645, before he had completed 
his twenty-third year, that Moliére betook himself regularly to his 
new calling; and from that epoch until 1653, the circumstances of 
his professional and _ private life are almost totally unknown. It is 
only certain that the greatest part of these years was spent with 
us troop in perambulating the provinces, and that besides per- 
forming in principal characters, he began to compose pieces for 
his itinerant theatre. He thus wrote several short comedies, of 
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which only the titles remain; but of two which have been pte. 
served entire, the composition and plot are so coarse and so rudely 
constructed as to leave little cause for regret at the loss of the 
others. At length, however, improving upon these rough essays, 
he produced his earliest regular comedy, L’Etourdi, which was 
represented, for the first time, at Lyons, in 1653, and which, in 
editions of his works, is usually placed at the head of the series, 

The commencement of Moliére’s career of fame may be dated, 
therefore, from 1653; but he still continued to stroll with his 
fellow comedians for several years later; and it was not until 1658 
that he succeeded in obtaining permission to establish his company 
permanently in Paris under royal protection. For this advantage 
be was at last indebted to the Prince of Conti, who had formerly 
studied in the same class with him at Clermont, and who continued 
his patron until he had securely ingratiated himself into the favour 
of Louis XIV. From 1658, to his death in 1673, Mboliére was 
incessantly occupied in his vocations, both as a dramatist and an 
actor; and during all these last fifteen years of his life, he con- 
tinued without interruption to augment a brilliant and well-merited 
reputation. Within this period it was that he wrote all his pieces, 
except only the Etourdi and the Depit Amoreux — at least twenty- 
eight comedies in fifteen years; an astonishing number, even if we 
should forget how many of the master-pieces of the French theatre 
are contained in it, and that the whole were produced by one man, 
‘amidst the perpetual and harassing occupations of a manager and 
a comedian. 

It is of course with the history of Moliére, during these memor- 
able fifteen years, that almost the whole of M. Taschereau’s volume 
is filled; and we have really a great deal of very interesting matter, 
told in a lively, unaffected way, relative to the works which he 
produced, — the eager and conflicting sensations which they caused 
in the court and city — the society in which he moved — and the 
domestic events which chequered and poisoned his professional 
fortune. Without attempting the impossibility of following our 
biographer through his narrative, we shall merely choose a few 
points in it for abridged relation and comment. 

The fearlessness with which, as a dramatic satirist, Moliére 
assailed the follies and vices of his age, has often been mentioned 
with praise: but the adroitness and caution wherewith his audacity 
was tempered have scarcely been noticed, and are not less remark- 
able. He returned to Paris the obscure leader of a band of 
strollers, who with difficulty obtained permission to perform in the 
metropolis: yet his first act was to enter the lists against the most 
powerful folly of the day; and his Precieuses Ridicules, which ap- 
peared in the year after his establishment in the capital, at once 
roused in arms against him all the pedantic triflers and sentimental 
exquisites of both sexes in Paris. The success of the Precieuses 
Ridicules was so prodigious that, after the second representation, 
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Moliére’s company doubled their prices of admission. But all the 
plaudits of the laughing public could not blind the dramatist to the 
danger of provoking, beyond measure, the numerous and fashionable 
coteries which he had satirized. The Precieuses of the capital 
were titled and literary ladies; their satellites were the most dis- 
tinguished men of letters of the times; and the affectation of 
exaggerated and metaphysical sentiment was the prevailing tone of 
intellectual society. 

The witty and dexterous satirist, with all his boldness, was careful 
not to outrage so formidable an order; and in his preface to the 
published comedy, he protested, with infinite gravity, that he had 
not had in view “ les veritables precieuses, mais celles qui les 
imitaient mal.” It was by this amusing little piece of cunning, that 
Voltaire was seriously, but erroneously, led to imagine that the 
Precieuses Ridicules had been written before Moliére’s establishment 
in Paris, and directed originally against the provincial imitations 
of Parisian manners. 

The next attack of the dramatist was made in another and a less 
dangerous quarter; and Sganarille, ou le Cocu Imaginaire, covered 
the manners of the Parisian citizen of the day with humorous con- 
fusion and ridicule. This piece, which was also extremely success- 
ful, increased his reputation, but with it added to the number of 
his enemies from among the sensitive husbands of the Parisian 
bourgeoisie. The resentment and envy which he had provoked 
were shown, on the first plausible occasion, in the fate of his next 
comedy, Le Prince Jaloux; and the virulent hostility with which 
that piece was driven from the stage was excited full as much by 
personal vengeance against the author as by its own real demerits. 
Nothing daunted, Moliére whetted afresh the shafts of his satire: 
he soon triumphed in the success of L’Ecole des Maris, and 
Les Facheux; to the latter of which Louis XIV. induced him to 
add a character from the life and the court. ‘ Voila,” said the 
King to him after the first representation, pointing to M. de Soye- 
court his grand-veneur, ‘* Voila un grand original que vous n’avez 
point encore copié ;” and the ill-fated master of the hunt imme- 
diately figured among the bores of the comedy at its next perform- 
ance. Moliére, who was ignorant even of the technical phrases of 
the chace, had the coolness to apply to Soyecourt himself, who 
with charming simplicity politely initiated him into the dictionary 
of the art, and thus unconsciously supplied the materials for his 
own caricature. M.Taschereau omits to explain that it was in the 
character of Doranté that the mordacious satirist brought Soye- 
court on the stage; and Moliére failed not, in an epistle dedicatory 
to the King, when he published the piece with this additional scene, 
to ascribe its introduction to the idea which His Majesty had 
graciously suggested. . 

His next comedy, L’Ecole des Femmes, amidst the popular 
applause, excited the clamours of the pedants and prudes of the 
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Parisian coteries by the coarseness of some of its expressions, 
Moliére took his revenge against them in his Critique de L’Ecole 
des Femmes, and as usual turned the laugh upon his adversaries, 

But the satirical vein of Moliére was now about to involve him 
in a far more perilous encounter than any into which he had 
hitherto ventured. He was already engaged in composing the 
master-piece, which provoked a persecution that was to last beyond 
his life. ‘To comprehend the degree of hatred which was excited 
by the Tartuffe, it is necessary to remember the peculiar character 
of the court of Louis XIV. The mingled bigotry and _licentious- 
ness of the monarch had given a corresponding tone to the French 
manners of the age. ‘There never was._a state of society, in which 
the profession of religious austerity was so shamelessly associated 
with every species of personal profligacy. Hypocrisy and sen- 
suality were in vogue together; and the whole crowd of false 
devotees took the alarm at the first announcement of a satirical 
portrait, for which there were so many originals. 

M. Taschereau has not dwelt, as much as he should have done, 
on these features of the time; but otherwise he has related ex- 
tremely well the whole series of intrigue by which this powerful 
faction long prevented the public representation of the Hypocrite, 
and the course of malignity with which they laboured to held up 
Moliére to execration as an atheist and a monster of impiety. 
Even long before Moliére was allowed to exhibit the Tartuffe, its 
very title had become a term proscribed; and when his influence 
with the King extorted a tardy permission for the performance of 
the piece, he was commanded to omit and alter several passages, 
and even to change the odious name both of the principal charac- 
ter and of the piece. M. de Tartufle was metamorphosed into 
M. Panulphe; and the title of the comedy was altered into 
L’Imposteur. | 

- The question of licensing the performance had even been ren- 
dered an affair of religion and state. ‘The bigots had alarmed the 
tender conscience of Louis; and it was not until he had consulted 
the Pope’s legate and the principal prelates of the kingdom, and 
fortified his favourable disposition to Molitre, by their approving 
suffrages, that his sanction was given. A reply of the Prince of 
Condé might have satisfied him without these precautions of the 
real source of the alarm with which the whole tribe of the Tar- 
tuffes had laboured to inspire him. The King was present at the 
performance of a piece called Scaramouche Hermite, which abound- 
ed in situations of revolting immorality. ‘ Je voudrois bien savoir,” 
said he to the Prince on leaving the theatre, ‘ pourquoi les gens 
qui se scandalisent si fort de la comédie du Tartuffe, ne disent rien 
de celle de Scaramouche ?” —*“ La raison de cela,” replied the 
Prince, “ c’est que la comédie de Scaramouche joue le ciel et la 
religion, dont ces messieurs ne se soucient point; mais celle de 
Moliére les joue eux-memes, et c’est ce quils ne peuvent souffrir.” 
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The worldly tact and address of Moliére were in nothing more 
shown than in his whole demeanour towards his royal patron. There 
are scattered through his writings, and recorded in his life, a thou- 
sand proofs of the delicate skill with which he administered the 
sweet unction of flattery to the * grand Monarque.’ His sarcastic 
talent seems never once to have betrayed him into a political or 
courtly imprudence. Neither the age nor the constitution of 
society would have tolerated an Aristophanes ; and whatever vices 
he exposed, whatever follies he caricatured, our discreet satirist 
was marvellously blind to the corruption and servility of a despotic 
court. While he offended one class of society he amused all the 
rest; and in attacking each in their turn he seems usually to have 
trusted to his power of commanding a constant majority and suc- 
cession of Jaughers on his side. But one order alone he scrupu- 
lously spared and invariably exempted from the tax of his ridicule ; 
and the character of the fawning and parasitical courtier never 
figured on his stage. It was probably on the effects of his sedu- 
lous and adroit adulation of a royal master, and a beneficent reign, 
that he relied for protection against a host of enemies; and cer- 
tainly it was to the personal regard of the King that he was alone 
indebted for the impunity of his satire. But for this, he might 
have been doomed to expiate his crime against the reign of hypo- 
crisy by a life of imprisonment. 

After Moliére’s courage in unmasking the tartuffes of his age, 
the boldness of his famous warfare against the medical empirics of 
the day ceases to be remarkable. By the way, we may observe 
that M. Taschereau has a very entertaining account of the low 
state of medical science in France at that period ; and he succeeds, 
we think, in proving that the dramatist’s series of witty attacks were 
scarcely caricatures of the ignorance and impostures of its profes- 
sors. Against them the last strokes of his satire were directed ; 
and they might perhaps feel themselves in some measure avenged, 
when his performance in the Malade Imaginaire hastened his death. 
His health had long been declining ; and his exertions in the part 
of Argan, in that admirable comedy, so aggravated a pulmonary 
disorder, that he ruptured a blood-vessel on the lungs, and died in 
the night after his fourth performance of the character. This was 
in 1673; and, consequently, before he had completed his fifty-first 
year. 

In the course of his volume, M. Taschereau has examined the 
merits of Molicre’s several productions at considerable length ; and 
It is evident throughout, that in so doing he has been engaged on a 
labour of love. It cannot be expected that we should stop to 
comment in detail upon the justice of his various criticisms ; and 
we shall only repeat our general opinion, that there is more indis- 
criminate eulogy than acute and dispassionate judgment in the tone 
of his remarks. He appears to us to ascribe, throughout, higher 
qualities and principles to Moliére’s genius and writings than they 
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deserve. We know that the French are fond of referring to his 
more elaborate pieces, the Tartuffe, Avare, and Misanthrope, — 
his comédies de caractére, as they term them, — for the highest eyj- 
dence of his powers; and we greatly fear, that what we are about 
to say must pass, on the other side of the Channel, for an unpar- 
donable heresy. But we must confess that the peculiar vein of 
Moliére’s satire has always appeared to us far less adapted to serious 
than to farcical comedy. His qualifications for dramatic excellence 
were a habitual flow of broad humour, a keen and an unerrin 
perception of the ridiculous, and an instinctive facility for detecting 
and ludicrously exposing all the absurdities of human character, 
But that the spirit of his satire was ever gifted with dignity or a 
high moral purpose, we cannot admit, notwithstanding M. Tasche- 
reau’s zealous declamation. Moliére seldom aimed higher than the 
excitement of a laugh: if he abundantly unveiled to ridicule the 
follies and vices of society, he rarely inculcated a lesson of mo- 
rality. He was as bold a satirist as the corruption of society ever 
provoked, — but no Juvenal in his indignation at vice. He never 
made virtue amiable, and not unfrequently painted her austere and 
repulsive. 

To enjoy all the real comic ‘excellence of Moliére, we should, 
we believe, as Lady Teazle has it, “leave morality out of the 
question,” and yield ourselves up in laughter-loving mood to the 
irresistible humour of his lighter pieces: to the ludicrous distresses 
of Sganarille and George Dandin, or the matrimonial mischances 
of Les Ecoles des Femmes et des Maris, — to the burlesque and 
absurdities of Les Femmes Savantes and Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, — to the ridiculous torment which Eraste suffers from his 
merciless bores in Les Facheux, — to the drollery of the Medicin 
Malgre Lui, and the Malade Imaginaire, — or even to the farcical 
Fourberies of Scapin. But M. Taschereau and the French critics 
will still insist upon resting the fame of Moliére rather upon his 
Avare, Misanthrope, and Tartuffe, than upon those more lively 
sallies of his wit. 

‘The character of Tartuffe,’ says M. Taschereau, . ‘is cer- 
tainly the most profoundly traced of all those which the stage can 
exhibit to this day.’ And then he repeats the praise bestowed by 
La Harpe upon the skill of Moliére in having given to his hypo- 
crite neither confidant nor soliloquy, and left his vices to betray 
themselves only by action. We cannot ourselves discover that this 
very profound conception is displayed in the Tartuffe, and are 
tempted to ascribe a great portion of the celebrity, which that 
comedy has obtained over the other master-pieces of Moliere, 
rather to the long influence of the agitation which it excited at the 
time, than to any intrinsic superiority. A century and a half may 
have improved the world’s experience in hypecrisy: but we sus- 
pect that no person of common sense in these times would be duped 
by the shallow exterior and verbal professions of sanctity in which 
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all the tartuffe’s art is made to consist. La Harpe’s eulogy upon 
the dramatic developement of the part is well founded; but has 
the miserable contrivance of the denouement escaped M. Tascher- 
eau and his critical countrymen? ‘To punish the hypocrite, and 
deprive him of the ill-gotten wealth of which he has defrauded the 
dupe, the dramatist could find no better expedient than a de par 
le rot, and the sudden declaration, that the monarch has discovered 
the iniquity of Tartuffe ! 

The Avare is the able portraiture of a vice, in itself not the 
most difficult to delineate, nor requiring, perhaps, any very nice 
dramatic touches ; but the Misanthrope is altogether a misnomer. 
Alceste is only intolerant of the treacherous and heartless society of 
a court; and his misanthropy carries him little beyond the love of 
truth and sincerity inseparable from every honourable mind. For 
our Own. parts, we are quite of the opinion of the Duc de Mon- 
tausier; who, on being told that Moliére had had him in view 
when he sketched the misanthrope, formally thanked the poet for 
the honour he had done him in taking him tor the original of the 
character “ du plus parfaitement honnéte homme qui put étre.” 

Of the private life of Moliére, M.'Taschereau has given a very 
full and interesting account. His character was certainly adorned 
with many amiable and generous qualities ; but here, as usual, our 
biographer has very much overwrought the favourable side of the 
portrait. Moliére’s course was sullied by the licentiousness which 
was but too common in his age, his country, and his vocation. Al- 
lowance is doubtless to be made for the situation in which he was 
placed ; but it is rather too absurd to find M. Taschereau lauding 
him, especially as “ un citoyen vertueux,” almost in the same breath 
in which he recounts his successive intrigues and liaisons with three 
of his actresses. By afterwards marrying the sister of one of 
these frail ladies, who was known to have been long his mistress, 
he gave his enemies an opening to make a horrible accusation of 
incest against him. It was pretended that his wife, who was man 
years younger than her sister, was in fact her daughter by Moliére 
himself. Louis XIV. evinced his contempt for the calumny by be~ 
coming the sponsor for one of Moliére’s children; but it was still 
currently believed, that his wife was the daughter of his former 
mistress by a Count de Modene, Voltaire has so stated it; and it 
is only some modern researches which have proved by the registry 
of his marriage that the two women were sisters. 

This marriage of Moliére poisoned the happiness of his whole 
subsequent life; and no man ever experienced more cruelly all 
the torments of domestic feuds, jealousy, and conjugal infelicity, 
which he has ridiculed with such admirable humour and truth in 
several of his comedies. He realized in his own person that name- 
less and unhappy character which he so often held up to the deri- 
sion of the world; and yet it is singular that the notoriety of his 
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wife’s infidelities never provoked his enemies to fasten his own 
ridicule upon himself. 

Besides, the whole tale of Moliére’s domestic mischances, and 
of the liaison with one of his former mistresses by which he con- 
soled himself, our readers will find in M. Taschereau’s volume 
some extremely interesting particulars of the dramatist’s connection 
with the court; of his intimacy with Boileau, La Fontaine, La 
Chapelle, and other distinguished. men of the day; and of the 
rupture between him and Racine, which might occupy a chapter in 


5 
the long and lamentable chronicle of the quarrels of authors. 





Art. V. Letters from the East. By John Carne, Esq., of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. Svo. pp.593. 18s. London. Colburn. 1896, 


N OVELTY in a book of travels, especially of travels through 
Greece, Egypt, and Palestine, is a qualification which at this day 
one has scarcely any right to expect. Almost every portion of 
the globe which the sun illumines, has been already traversed by 
our countrymen, or by our emulous neighbours, and their re- 
searches have been pursued with so much diligence and accuracy, 
that little has been left for succeeding tourists to add, or to correct. 
Yet it is, and always will be, in the power of an ingenious and 
imaginative writer to invest with new attractions his details even of 
those customs and places which are best known, by mixing them 
up with his personal adventures, and representing them through 
the medium of his own feelings. No two men will look at the 
same object from the same exact point of view, and even if they 
should, the impressions which it may produce upon their minds will 
seldom coincide in every particular. One merely glances at a part 
of the picture upon which the other bestows his chief attention ; 
one glides smoothly and coldly over the surface, while the other 
introduces us into the interior of the scene, and makes us familiarly 
acquainted with all its peculiarities. 

Mr. Carne is a traveller of the latter description. His object 
seems uniformly to be, to place his reader as nearly as possible in 
the situation in which he stands himself, and this purpose he fre- 
quently effects by his brief yet circumstantial and luminous sketches 
of the different nations which he visited. He is indeed sometimes 
seized with an ambition for fine writing which leads him into af- 
fectation and extravagance, but his faults in this respect are scarcely 
deserving of notice, when they are compared with the better por- 
tions of his volume, which are written in an agreeable style, and 
occasionally with a degree of elegance that merits unqualified 
praise. A gleam of romance also appears now and then through 
his sentiments, which when it is not carried too far we confess we 
generally like to see in a traveller, because it assures us that he 
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will not pass unnoticed any of those objects that are pleasing to the 
eye, or interesting to the heart. 

We observe that Mr. Carne intends to give, in a future work, 
some account of his journey through Switzerland and Italy, and he, 
therefore, at once commences the collection of letters now before us, 
with his passage from Marseilles to Constantinople, where he ar- 
rived soon after those shocking massacres of the Greeks in that 
capital of which every one has a painful remembrance. Every 
thing that is remarkable about this ancient city is so well known 
that from the letters concerning it, we shall only select the general 
and well drawn sketch which the author gives of the appearance of 


the Turks. 


‘ The various costumes of the Turks have much interest for a stran- 
ger. They are certainly, in personal appearance, the finest people in 
Europe, and their figures are much set off by their magnificent dress. 
During the feast of Beiram, when every man, from the prince to the 
peasant, puts on his best apparel, nothing could be more striking than 
the infinite variety and splendour of their dresses. ‘The beauty of the 
Turks is peculiar; the features have a general bluntness, without 
“points or angles.” ‘The thick and heavy eyebrow covers a full, round, 
and dark eye; the nose straight, and the chin round, with a very hand- 
some mouth. They walk extremely erect; and their large limbs, their 
slow pace, and flowing garments, give them a very majestic air. They 
will sit on benches spread with soft carpets, in the open air, a great part 
of the day ; and you see some of them reclining so moveless, with their 
head and noble white beard resting on their bosoms, and clothed in a 
light pink or white drapery, that they bring to mind the scene of the 
ancient Roman senators, when the Goths first rushed into the Forum 
and took their tranquil forms for statues. But nothing can exceed their 
indolence: they hold a string of beads in their hands of different colours, 
to play with like children, from mere inanity of thought, during the 
intervals of smoking.’ — 

‘ Love can have little power on the mind with a people among whom 
the free association of the sexes, or the knowledge of each other, is for- 
bid by custom. For ambition, or the restless desire to rise in the world, 
whether to riches or fame, the Turk certainly cares less than any other 
being. The pride of family, or the trouble of sustaining it, affects him 
little, there being no orders of nobility amongst them. Give him his 
Arab horses, his splendid arms, his pipe and coffee, his seat in the shade, 
—and the Turk is in general contented with the state which Alla has 
assigned him. The pleasures of the table have few charms for him, for 
no other nation can equal his temperance at table. But his idol, his 
ruling passion, is beauty ; for this he will pay any price. He will pro- 
cure this from every nation: when the first wife of his fancy begins to 
lose the freshness of her charms, he will seek another more seductive; 
no matter whether Persian, Circassian, Greek, or Armenian. How ad- 
mirably the prophet has adapted his paradise to the passions of his 
countrymen! The banks of roses on which the true believer sinks 
down, the palm, the orange, and the trees of perfume waving their eter- 
nal shadows over him, the fountains which gush away with a sound as of 
melody — all would be tame and unavailing, but for the maids of immor- 
tal beauty, who await him there.’ — pp. 10—13. 
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We add the following summary to complete the sketch: the 
reader will observe that it is coloured a little by the imagination of 
the writer, but not so much so as to affect its accuracy. 


‘ The habits of an Oriental are very simple ; the absence of every 
kind of public amusement and dissipation, with his rigid adherence to 
all the usages of his fathers, makes one day the picture of every other. 
A Turk of good condition rises with the sun; and as he sleeps on soft 
cushions, divesting himself but of a small part of his dress, it costs him 
little trouble at the toilet. He offers up his prayer, and then breakfasts 
on a cup of coffee, some sweetmeats, and the luxury of his pipe. Per- 
haps he will read the Koran, or the glowing poetry of Hafiz and Sadi; 
for a knowledge of the Persian is the frequent accomplishment of the 
upper ranks of both sexes. He then orders his Arab horse, and rides 
for two or three hours, or exercises with the jerrid, and afterwards dines 
about mid-day on a highly seasoned pilaw. In the afternoon, the cof:- 
fee-houses, whither the Eastern story-tellers resort, are favourite places 
of entertainment; or seated in his cool kiosk, on the banks of the Bos- 
phorus, he yields to his useless but delightful habit of musing. But the 
decline of day brings the Turk’s highest joys: he then dines ona variety 
of seasoned dishes, drinks his iced sherbet, enjoys probably a party of 
his friends, and afterwards visits the harem, where his beloved children 
are brought him ; and his wife or wives, if he has more than one, with 
their attendants and slaves, exert all their powers of fascination for their 
lord. The Nubian brings him the richest perfumes; the Circassian, 
excelling in her loveliness, presents the spiced coffee and the rare con- 
fection made by her own hands, and tunes her guitar or lute, the sounds 
of which are mingled with the murmurs of the fountain on the marble 
pavement beneath.’ — pp. 31, 32. 


Mr. Carne informs us, that the habit of eating opium is not so 
general among the Turks as is commonly believed. He gives, how- 
ever, a striking description of a class of people at Constantinople who 
take this drug to excess, influenced evidently by the same wretched 
passion for intoxication which in our own country leads to the in 
ordinate use of spirituous liquors. Those people are called 
Theriakis, and they are known by ‘a hollow and livid aspect,’ by 
the ‘ fixed dulness of the eye at one time, and its unnatural bright- 
ness at another.’ 


‘ They seldom live beyond thirty ; lose all appetite for food; and as 
their strength wastes, the craving for the vivid excitement of opium In- 
creases. It is useless to warn a Theriakee that he is hurrying to the 
grave. He comes in the morning to a large coffee-house, a well-known 
resort for this purpose, close to the superb mosque of Suleimanieh. 
Having swallowed his pill, he seats himself in the portico in front, which 
is shaded by trees. He has no wish to change his position, for motion 
would disturb his happiness, which he will tell you is indescribable. Then 
the most wild and blissful reveries come crowding on him. His gaze 
fixed on the river beneath, covered with the sails of every nation; or on 
the majestic shores of Asia opposite, or vacantly raised where the gilded 
minarets of Suleimanieh ascend on high : — if external objects heighten, 
as is allowed, the illusions of opium, the Turk is privileged. There, till 
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the sun sets on the scene, the fancy of the Theriakee revels in love, in 
splendour, or pride. He sees the beauties of Circassia striving whose 
charms shall most delight him; the Ottoman fleet sails beneath his flag 
as the Capitan Pacha: or seated in the divan, turbaned heads are bowed 
before him, and voices hail the favoured of Alla and the Sultan. But 
evening comes, and he awakes to a sense of wretchedness and helpless- 
ness, to a gnawing hunger which is an effect of his vice; and hurries 


home, to suffer till the morning sun calls him to his paradise again. 
— pp. 39, 40. 


From Constantinople Mr. Carne proceeded to Alexandria, where 
he encountered a very different scene. The plagues of Alexandria 
wre its excessive heat, and its enormous swarms of musquitoes, 
which are particularly annoying to a stranger. It is absolutely im- 
yossible for any one who has not encountered their mischievous 
nd obstinate hostility, to form the least idea of the torment which 
tinflicts. ‘The ancient Alexandria is a mere mass of ruins, and 
he modern city is one of the most cheerless places of residence in 
the world. It has been lately strongly fortified by Mahmoud Ali, 
the Pacha of Egypt. Our author fully confirms the view which 
we gave in a former Number ™* of this Journal, of the sort of 
relation which exists between this ambitious Prince and the Porte. 
‘ The time will soon come,’ observes Mr. Carne, ‘ when he (the 
Pacha) will throw off his dependence on the Porte, and erect 
Egypt into a sovereignty.’ We entertain little doubt on this 
point, and therefore it is that we think the assistance which he 
affords nominally to the Sultan in the Morea is intended solely 
for his own aggrandisement, or for that of his immediate successor, 
and that consequently it ought to be looked upon with very jealous 
eyes by this country. If the growth of the Pacha’s power in 
Egypt be of itself a circumstance not to be neglected by those who 
have possession of India, the augmentation of that power, by add- 
ing to it the Morea, and perhaps some of the most valuable of the 
Greek islands, seems still more imperatively to demand our 
vigilance. Mr. Carne justly describes him as ‘a wily politician, 
yet daring and bloody in the execution of his plans.’ A good deal 
of his time is devoted to the improvement of his country. 


‘ The great canal of Cleopatra, which he has lately made, or rather 
revived, forty miles in length, connecting the Nile with the sea at Alex- 
andria, is an extraordinary work: for a considerable time he employed 
a hundred and fifty thousand men about it, chiefly Arabs of Upper 
Egypt; of these, twenty thousand died during the progress of the 
work. Having ridden out early one morning in the neighbourhood of 
the city, and entered an elegant house which Ali was building for his 
son, we suddenly heard the sounds of music from without, and perceived 
it was the Pacha himself, with his guard, who had just arrived from 
Cairo. He was on foot, and stood on the lofty bank of a new canal he 
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was making, earnestly observing the innumerable workmen beneath, 
He was of middle stature, and plainly dressed; his age appeared 
between fifty and sixty ; his features were good, and had a calm and 
thoughtful character; and his long grey beard fell over his breast, 
The bed of the canal below presented a novel spectacle, being filled 
with vast numbers of Arabs of various colours, toiling in the intense 
heat of the day, while their Egyptian taskmasters, with whips in their 
hands, watched the progress of their labour. It was a just and lively 
representation of the children of Israel forced to toil by their oppressive 
masters of old. The wages Mahmoud allowed these unfortunate people, 
whom he had obliged to quit their homes and families in Upper Egypt 
to toil about this work, were only a penny a-day, and a ration of bread. 
Yet such is the buoyancy of spirits of the Arabs, that they go through 
their heavy toil with gaiety and cheerfulness. By moonlight I took a 
walk round the spot where they were encamped: they were seated un- 
der their rude tents, or lying down in ranks without any covering but 
the sky, eating their coarse meal of bread: yet nothing was heard all 
around but the songs of their country, unmelodious enough, mingled 
with the loud clapping of hands in concert, which is always with them a 
sign of joy. — pp. 71, 72. 
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Mr. Carne, after remaining a short time at Alexandria, proceeded to 
Rosetta, which he speaks of as the most agreeable residence in Egypt, 
and from thence to Damietta, and down the Nile to Cairo. He gives 
due praise to the celebrated river, and to the villages and towns 
which adorn its banks. Intering one of these towns at an early 
hour of the morning.he heard, to great advantage, the cry of the 
Muezzin from the top of the minaret, summoning the people to 
prayers. ‘ This cry,’ he very happily observes, ‘in so still a 
country as Egypt, and heard at the dawn or at night from a dis- 
tance, has an effect the most beautiful and solemn that can be con- 
ceived. The Orientals choose those who have the most powerful 
and melodious voices for this service. Often on the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, when the silence of the desert has been around, that cry 
has come from afar: * There is but one God, — God alone is 
great and eternal, and Mohammed is his prophet,”— like the voice 
of an undying being calling from the upper air.’ The thought is 
highly poetical and well expressed. 

The beauty of the nights in Egypt has been the theme of every 
traveller’s eulogy. ‘The sky is so cloudless, and the brightness of 
the moon so intense, that the natives who sleep in the open air, as 
they are much accustomed to do, usually cover their eyes in order 
to save them from being injured by the rays. This fact, as Mr. 
Carne observes, seems to illustrate that passage in the Psalms, 
“the sun shall not strike thee by day, nor the moon by night,” 
although even in this northern country the supposition that one 


‘may be affected by the moon-beams is by no means uncommon. 


Their effect in Egypt upon the sight is said to be more violent 
than even that of the sun. The colour which they lend to the 
scenery of the country, particularly at Cairo, must be enchanting. 
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‘ The houses have all terraced roofs, and that on the Consul’s com- 
mands an extensive view of the city. It is delightful to rise by night, 
and walk there in the brilliant moonlight, which has the appearance of 
a tranquil and beautiful day: you can see to read with perfect ease. 
From thence you can look all around on the terraces of other dwellings, 
on which numbers of the inhabitants lie buried in sleep. During the 
greater part of the night you hear no sound in this wide capital, not even 
the tread of a passing traveller or houseless Arab ; nothing disturbs the 
impressive tranquillity of the hour, which strikes on the imagination. 
The lonely palm-trees, scattered at intervals around, and rising high 
above the houses, are the only objects which break the view.’ — 
pp. 83, 84. 


The great annual festival of the Egyptians takes place on the day 
appointed for the cutting of the bank of the Nile. A great number 
of people of different nations assemble on this occasion, which is one 
of great rejoicing. ‘The day is that on which the inundation of the 
river, the great barometer of the hopes of Egypt for the year, rises 
to its greatest height. The dike is then cut, and the water finds its 
way into the canal, which reaches to Cairo. Mr. Carne describes 
the scene, and the amusements to which it gave rise, with a good 
deal of vivacity. From Cairo of course he paid a visit to the Pyra- 
mids ; but as he has said nothing new concerning them, we shall 
pass over this part of his journal. M. Caviglia, it seems, is at pre- 
sent engaged in excavations, in order to discover a subterraneous 
communication which he imagines must exist between the Pyramids 
of Gizeh and those of Saccara and the remains of Memphis; an 
undertaking, to say the least of it, sufficiently adventurous ! 

Our author’s next journey was to Upper Egypt, where he ex- 
amined the famous temples of Tentyra and Karnac, the ruins of 
Thebes, and the other well known curiosities in that part of the 
Pasha’s dominions. We regret that our space will not allow us to 
follow him in this excursion, nor in his subsequent one to Mount 
Sinai. His account of the latter journey is well deserving of the 
attention of the reader, particularly all that part of it which relates to 
the author’s personal adventures, for he had the fortune to be cap- 
tured by the Arabs, and to be detained amongst them for some days. 
We suppose that he scarcely regretted this circumstance, as it gave 
him a good opportunity of observing those wanderers of the desert, 
and of becoming intimately acquainted with their very peculiar 
manners. 

Soon after his escape from captivity, Mr. Carne passed over to 
Palestine, and on his way called at Marilius, the celebrated residence 
of Lady Hester Stanhope, to whom he had two letters of introduc- 
tion. One of these, by some mischance, he had not taken with 
him from Sidon, and the other failed to procure him an interview. 
It would be unjust to impute the rule which Her Ladyship seems to 
have adopted, of not seeing English travellers, to any coldness of 
feeling towards her country, or to any want of hospitality. The 
truth seems to be, that she has been a good deal annoyed by the 
VOL. I. cc 
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reports which several of her countrymen, whom she admitted. under 
her roof, brought: home and published concerning her. It is too 
much, the custom) of travellers of every country, but particularly of 
our own, to swell out their journals by personal anecdotes, which 
they hope will add not a little to the variety and spirit of their 
works. We think that Her Ladyship has some reason to complain 
of the manner in which she is treated by Mr. Carne. He has de- 
voted several pages of his book to her history, such, we presume, as 
he heard it from the consuls and others in her neighbourhood. If 
we may credit his statement, ‘ she is now become very nervous, and 
has for some time put great faith in nativities and the productions 
of a venerable Arabian, who passes for an astrologer or magician.’ 
We regret that Mr. Carne has descended to become the vehicle of 
such petty scandal. ‘The world will attribute it to the disappoint- 
ment which he encountered at Marilius— perhaps not very er- 
roneously. 

In his progress through Palestine, Mr. Carne had occasion to 
observe the gross delusions practised by those foreign missionaries, 
who affect to be so zealously disposed to reclaim the people of the 
East from their ‘ errors and superstitions.’ Most of our readers will 
remember the Greek bishop, Eusebius, who was in this country 
some eight or nine years ago, and was received with so much eclat 
at Oxford, and so warmly patronised by some of our ministers. 
While he was here, he put together eight or nine hundred pounds, 
which he received from different titled and dignified personages, 
for the purpose of getting the Testament printed and distributed 
through the country where it first appeared. According to Mr. 
Carne, this exemplary divine purchased a good house and garden 
with the money entrusted to him, and now he leads a life of ‘ ex- 
cessive comfort,’ utterly heedless of the good folks who were foolish 
enough to be duped by him. 

After completing his tour in Palestine, Mr. Carne proceeded to 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Morea. His details concerning the pro- 
gress of the war in Greece have lost much of their interest, in con- 
sequence of the more recent reports which we have had from the 
same quarter. ‘The classical reader will be sorry to hear that the 
island of Cyprus, once so famous for the beauty of its women, has 
lost a great part of its character in this respect Its climate and its 
shady groves are, however, still as enchanting as ever. The island 
of Rhodes preserves also many of its ancient attractions. 


‘ Much of the scenery in the interior of the island is of the most ro- 
mantic kind. Wild and lonely valleys, where the rose and myrtle spring 
in profusion, open into the sea, and are inclosed by steep mountains on 
every side. The greater part of the island is uncultivated; and the 
number of the villages in the interior is small ; pomegranate and fig- 
trees abound here, as well as peach-trees, but the fruit they produce 1s 
very inferior in flavour to those of Europe. The island is supposed to | 
contain thirty thousand inhabitants, two-thirds of whom are Turks, and 
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is near forty leagues in circumference; but so small a portion of the 
soil is cultivated, that it scarcely raises corn sufficient for its own supe 

ort: wine is the only other produce of the soil of any consequence, 
and of this very little is exported. 

‘ But Rhodes is one of the cheapest places in the world to live in. 
One may not be able to procure here a variety of meats; yet, such as 
there is, sheep, kid, fish, and poultry of various kinds, with excellent 
wines and fruits, cost a mere trifle. For a few hundreds a-year a stran- 
ger might live en prince, in this delicious island,—have his chateau 
amidst gardens in a retired and beautiful situation, his Arab horses, a 
number of servants, a climate that will probably add ten years to his 
life, if he will consent to live without the enervating pleasures of high 
society. Itis well known that an English gentleman of handsome for- 
tune made Scio his abode for many years: he had his family with him, 
lived in a charming spot, and kept a yacht, in which he often visited the 
other Greek islands, but always returned to his own abode with undi- 
minished pleasure, and resolved never to forsake it. He died about 
four years ago, before the breaking out of the Revolution.’ — pp. 483 
—485. 


Mr. Carne states several afflicting instances of the atrocious 
cruelty which has been, in almost equal proportions, practised by 
the Turks and the Greeks since the breaking out of the Revolution : 
indeed, these instances are so frightful, that we forbear to touch upon 
them; and they are so nearly balanced, that it is impossible to say 
which of the belligerents is the more barbarous. Amid such horrid 
scenes, it is delightful to find in the softer sex on both sides the most 
signal proofs of fidelity to their religion and their families. 


‘ At Larnica, (Isle of Cyprus,) a Greek family were placed in a rather 
tragical situation. A certain time was allotted them to decide whether 
to embrace Islamism or die; the husband leaned to the former alterna- 
tive, and strove to persuade all his family ; but the wife was firmly re- 
solved to adhere to the faith of her fathers, and, like many other Greek 
women in this warfare, showed a heroism, of which the men are too often 
destitute : the time allotted was not yet expired.’ —p. 441. 


By the side of this passage let us place the pathetic story of 
Handivia Dudu, a Turkish lady, who was among the sufferers in 
Tripolizza when it was stormed by the Greeks, and was by them 
rendered the theatre of one of the most abominable massacres that 
ever was committed. 


‘ She was a widow, and only eighteen years of age: her husband, to- 
gether with her parents, were put to death at the taking of the town, 
After his house had been entered and plundered by the Greeks, and he 
had been compelled to give up all his property to them, they fortes 
to spare his life, on condition that his wife would produce all her orna- 
ments and jewels, which she had concealed. She sent them to the = 
tors without a moment's hesitation, too happy to purchase her husband's 
life at such a price. When the Greeks found they had obtained every 
thing, they told the Turk to prepare to die. He knew them too well 
to doubt the execution of their purpose, and only requested he might be 
allowed to see his wife once more. ‘“ They suffered him,” said Handi- 
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via, “ to lay his head upon my bosom for a few minutes only ; then they 
took him from my arms, and murdered him!” No violence was offered 
her, however, and she resided at this time with two Greek women, in a 
very good house, but retired from the street, all communication with 
which was carefully excluded. An air of settled melancholy had fixed 
itself cn her fine countenance, and in relating the tale of her miseries 
she was much affected. “She never could love again,” she said, “ in 
this life: her husband, to whom she had been married only a few months, 
was her first and only love, and her happiness perished with him.” Her 
situation was truly a desolate one: every friend she had on earth slain, 
encompassed by dangers, she was often the prey of the liveliest alarms, 
and, not knowing in whom to confide, she was unable to stir from the 
house, for fear of insult or violence from the Greeks. ‘“ Often,” said the 
ill-fated lady, “I wished for death, as my only refuge.” ’ — pp. 535—537, 


From the Morea Mr. Carne proceeded to Zante, whence he 
returned to England. Upon the whole, we think that we may 
safely recommend this work to the attention of the reader. It is 
full of very interesting matter, well arranged, and set off to the 


best advantage by a lively and sometimes an impassioned style of 


expression, which is well suited to Oriental subjects. It is pleas- 
ing also to observe that, on more than one occasion, Mr. Carne 
sustained the character of his country, by succouring the distressed, 
and even by sacrificing to the wretched victims of civil war a portion 
of his own conveniences, 





Art. VI. The Old English Drama. A Selection of Plays from the 
Old: English Dramatists. 2 Vols. 12. London, Hurst, Robinson, 
and Co.; and A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


WE are not without hope that the tone recently adopted by some 
of the most influential periodical works, upon the state of our 
dramatic literature, will meet a respondent feeling on the part of 
the literary public. The existence of that barbarous evil, a. de- 
generate and debased drama, is admitted on all hands; and the 
present general system of administering it is so deplorable, as 
to oppose serious difficulties to its reformation. The only remedy 
— legislative interference — is one that naturally and rightly calls 
up many doubts and jealousies. Englishmen would start at the 
idea of placing in the hands of the executive a power by which 
the mimic aspirations of liberty might be crushed, and oppression 
be no longer denounced for their amusement. But we will venture 
to assert that a law more arbitrary in its nature, or more grievous 
and intolerable in its practice, than that which now governs thea- 
trical productions, could not be devised by the wit of man. The 
obstacles which have been thrown in the way of various dramatic 
pieces during the present season are notorious enough. But it 1s 
not so commonly known that a tragedy upon the subject of Charles 
the First, from the able pen of Miss Mitford, has suffered stran- 
gulation as quietly as though the power by which it fell were no 
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less legitimate and immutable than the use of the Turkish bow- 
string. We know not whether pain or indignation has predo- 
minated in the breasts of literary men at the circumstances con- 
nected with the recent exercise of this intolerable power. Who 
that feels a pride in the few leaves of evergreen which the passing 
century has added to our dramatic wreath, can behold, without 
pity, a name once only coupled with those honours, now become 
the very incubus of dramatic genius ? But what man — whether he 
partake those feelings or not —is not mouunet at the mere re- 
flection, that the most monstrous of all legal anomalies should be 
permitted to exist in a free country? Doubtless there will be per- 
sons ready to set up the long established existence of the office and 
power of the licenser, as a proof of their excellence, and as a 
reason why they should remain inviolate. But who will produce, 
from the entire history of that office, any think like a parallel to 
the manner in which its power is now exercised? There is not a 
play of Shakspeare’s, not a remnant of “ The Old English 
Drama,” nor a piece that ever retained possession of the stage, 
which could have been produced upon it under the present prac- 
tice. That it is necessary to have a check upon the licentious- 
ness and immorality to which the stage is obnoxious, there can be 
no question. But is such an object to be effected by a course of 
vexatious and unreasonable cavilling, — or is not that course much 
rather calculated to bring all restraint into contempt? Public 
opinion, after all, has proved itself in this case the best guardian of 
public decency and public morals. What licenser would dare to 
think of banishing (leaving out of view the earlier dramatists) 
Congreve, Farquhar, Colman, and twenty other examples of 
licentiousness, from the stage, if their works were held unexcep- 
tionable in public opinion? Yet, to a considerable extent, public 
opinion has done it. From almost all our finest writers some 
grossness or other has been expunged in deference to that opinion. 
But where do we find it requiring the sacrifice of those splendid 
examples of dramatic poetry, which have been inspired by the 
sacred writings, or dictated by the pure and exalted sentiments of 
religion? Now, forsooth, these fountains of the sublime are to be 
closed against the dramatist, and never to be glanced at on the 
stage. What a sense of “ the beauty of holiness” must that mind 
have entertained, which first conceived the magnanimous idea of 
investing it with such a safeguard! Like the Houri of the Moslem, 
these sacred charms are only to be adored in secret, — to be wor- 
shipped in proportion to the strictness of their concealment! We, 
for our parts, should be satisfied to see these affairs of the stage 
left in the hands of the public. We should deem it. entirely safe 
under the protection of a moral and intelligent people, who have 
already sacrificed a great portion of “ The Old English Drama” 
to their rigid sense of duty. The abandonment of privilege is 
not, however, the order of the day, and we do not expect to see 
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the patronage and emoluments of this office voluntarily abdicated, 
But unless the interests of the national drama be deemed unwor- 
thy the care of government, we confidently say that they are bound 
to effect some modification of a law so mischievous in its operation, 
so offensively arbitrary in its nature. Let them retain a censor- 
ship if they will; but let not such a power be swayed by individual 
caprice without responsibility. They would do well to relieve the 
Lord Chamberlain, or rather his Deputy, from his labours, (if 
both be indemnified for loss of profit, the bargain will still be a 
good one,) and add them to the duties of some board where there 
are men capable of exercising a sound and unprejudiced judg- 
ment. ‘The extorting of fees from the theatres is a most unworthy 
practice, and should be abolished altogether. Another anomaly in 
the law which regulates dramatic literature is, that it fails to recog- 
nise and protect it as property. If an author write and publish a 
play, every theatre in the kingdom may take it and turn it to pro- 
fitable uses without being accountable for a single shilling to him 
whose mind created it. Here, indeed, we may read the melancholy 
secret of so many successful dramatists dying in indigence, — some 
of starvation ! 

Such, then, being the present degenerate condition of the stage, 
we feel it a solace to be reminded occasionally that at least we 
have had a national drama, the spirit of which, we should hope, is 
not yet quite extinguished amongst us. The two beautifully 
printed volumes before us include a portion of “ The Old Eng- 
lish Drama” which occupied the close of the sixteenth and the 
earlier part of the seventeenth centuries. Circumstances had lon 
been preparing some splendid era of literature, and the general 
adoption of a taste for dramatic productions at last gave it 
that direction. Genius and learning found their first great patrons 
and protectors in Henry the Eighth and his minister Wolsey ; 
next came the Elizabethian age to crown them with the bays of 
royal favour and public admiration. In almost every grade of 
society genius was devoted to the cultivation of dramatic poetry. 
Receiving the tone from majesty itself, almost every nobleman of 
distinction, possessing any literary taste or feeling, became the 
patron of dramatic literature. Thus arose that galaxy whose equal 
never shone upon the history of this, or, perhaps, of any other 
country ; —a Shakspeare, a Jonson, a Beaumont, a Massinger, a 
Fletcher, a Ford, and a host of other names, the third and fourth 
rates amongst whom would now be stars of the first magnitude. 
Undoubtedly these writers possessed many advantages of circum- 
stance over their successors. They had the first run of the pas- 
sions, as it were, and the untrodden fields of story opened in 
expanse before them. The manners of the time permitted an 
appeal to every feeling which enters into the composition of human 
nature. Polite refinement, the remains of chivalrous courtesy, had 
only mingled with — not veiled — the rude strength of fearless in- 
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tellect. ‘The most terrible crimes were treated with a confidence 
which proves they were received with no repugnance. Like the 
Roman women who witnessed the bloody exhibitions of the amphi- 
theatre, the women of that age could bear the emotion produced 
by scenes scarcely less horrid. It is true that our old English 
dramatists did possess these advantages. But nothing can be more 
absurd than the recently promulgated doctrine of the incompati- 
bility of poetic feeling with the progress of civilisation and know- 
ledge. A perception of the beauties of poetry is one of the 
component qualities of mind, always existing in a greater or less 
degree. Modern education and studies may, indeed, render that 
faculty less active, because they appeal more commonly to the 
powers of reason and analysis. But when excited it must be the 
same, or those who deny it must contend — against the experience 
of all time — that the grand design of nature is not immutable, and 
that the primitive feelings of man are not entailed upon him in this 
state of existence. They are modified, without doubt; but under 
modifications, whatever they are, there will be the same passions to 
arouse — the same sympathies to affect — the same imagination to 
delight. To the modern dramatist, therefore, the same mind from 
which the great spirits of former times obtained their brightest 
treasures is open and inexhaustible. Let the models of ‘ The 
Old English Drama” be kept in view, particularly by those who 
have to judge the productions of the stage, and something may yet 
be hoped in the way of regeneration, provided other impediments 
be removed. 

The plan of the work now before us is eminently calculated to 
further such ‘an object, by directing popular attention to the old 
writers, The spirit with which it has been produced, at a time 
when every thing dramatic was out of odour with the public, de- 
serves commendation. 

’ The first play contained in this selection, independently of its 
great intrinsic merit, derives a sort of melancholy interest from 
being one of the three MSS. which escaped the batch sent by Mr. 
Warburton’s cook to the oven. It is now first printed from the 
Lansdowne Collection. The title of ‘ The Second Maiden’s 
Tragedy’ appears not to have been conferred upon it by its 
author, as the following extract from the licenser’s entry will shew: 
“ This Second Maiden’s Tragedy (for it hath no name inscribed) 
may, with the reformations, be publickly acted, 31st October, 1611, 
G. Buc.” The editor is puzzled to know why Sir George Buc 
entitled it The Second Maiden’s Tragedy. ‘The explanation ap- 
pears clear enough. The Maid’s Tragedy of Beaumont and 
Fletcher had just been produced, (it is doubted whether in 1610 or 
1611,) and was then in high vogue. ‘True it is, that the plots of 
the two plays are very dissimilar; yet there was enough in the 
situation of the heroine to suggest to the Master of the Revels the 
name he bestowed upon the second. The name of the author is 
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involved in no less obscurity. The back of the MS. has the names 
of William and Thomas Goughe, George Chapman, and Will. 
Shakspeare, inscribed upon it. We are not acquainted with any 
such person as William Goughe in the history of the drama; and 
it is quite certain that Thomas Goff, the eloquent orator, author of 
the Raging Turk, was incapable of writing many parts of the play 
before us. We also agree with the editor in placing its beauties 
above the reach of Chapman, and its general merits below the 
power of Shakspeare. It is most likely, indeed, that the drama was 
constructed and partly written by Goff, assisted by some of the many 
men of genius then employed in dramatic writing as a means of 
subsistence. It would nut seem improbable that Massinger’s hand 
had contributed the finer portions of the play. It was produced 
at the time when he is known to have been occupied in assisting 
others, and before he claimed the honours of authorship in his own 
name. Some passages certainly bear a striking similitude to the 
peculiar characteristics of Massinger’s genius. In them we trace a 
dignified eloquence in describing passion, and a felicitous sweet- 
ness of expression in calling the beautiful objects of nature to the 
‘assistance of poetry. Nothing can be more amiable than the sen- 
timents they breathe, nothing more exalted than the veneration 
with which the subjects of religion are approached. The diction 
is always vigorous, and the metre sometimes musical, though fre- 
quently defective. In other parts we discover an inflated bombas- 
tical style, strongly resembling the undoubted works of Thomas 
Goff. 

Our first extract is a beautiful one from the first scene between 
. Votarius and the wife of Anselmus. The punctuation has not 
been carefully attended to here; and, indeed, in some other places 

it has rather served to increase than to dispel obscurities. 


_ © Wife. That sorrow for the king his brother’s fortune 
Prevails too much with him, and leads him strangely 
From company and delight. 
_ © Vot. How she’s beguil’d in him! 
There’s no such natural touch, search all his bosom. [ Aside. 
That grief’s too bold with him, indeed, sweet madam, 
And draws him from the pleasure of his time, 
But ’tis a business of affection 
That must be done. — We owe a pity, madam, 
To all men’s misery, but especially, 
To those afflictions that claim kindred of us; 
We're forc’d to feel ’em, all compassion else 
Is but a work of charity, this of nature, 
And ties our pity in a bond of blood. 
‘ Wife. Yet there is a date set to all sorrows; 
Nothing is everlasting in this world. 
Your counsel will prevail, persuade him, good sir, 
To fall into life’s happiness again, 


And leave the desolate path; I want his company. 
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He walks at midnight in thick shady woods, 

Where scarce the moon is starlight; I have watch’d him 
In silent nights, when all the earth was drest 

Up like a virgin in white innocent beams, — 

Stood in my window, cold and thinly clad, 

T’ observe him through the bounty of the moon, 

That liberally bestow’d her graces on me, 

And when the morning dew began to fall, 

Then was my time to weep; h’as lost his kindness, 
Forgot the way of wedlock, and become 

A stranger to the joys and rites of love. 

He’s not so good as a lord ought to be. 

Pray tell him so from me —sir.’ Vol. i. pp. 13, 14. 


neal happily is the following natural truth expressed by An- 
selmus ! 





‘ How truly constant, charitable, and helpful 
Is woman unto woman in affairs 
That touch affection and the peace of spirit ! 
But man to man how crooked and unkind?!’ Vol. i. p. 15. 





The reproachful appeal to the better feelings of Helvetius when 
' Govianus finds him counselling his daughter’s dishonour, may be 
cited as an example of combined eloquence and pathos. 


‘What's she? does she not bear thy daughter’s name ? 
How stirs thy blood, sir? is there a dead feeling 
Of all things fatherly and honest in thee ? 
Say thou cou’dst be content for greatness’ sake 
To end the last act of thy life in pandarism, 
Must it needs follow that unmanly sin 
Can work upon the weakness of no woman 
But her, whose name and honour natural love 
Bids thee preserve more charily than eye-sight, 
Health, or thy senses ? can promotion’s thirst 
Make such a father? turn a grave old lord 
To a white-headed squire? make him so base 
To buy his honours with his daughter's soul, 
And the perpetual shaming of his blood ? 
Hast thou the leisure, thou forgetful man, 
To think upon advancement at these years ? 
What would’st thou do with greatness? dost thou hope 
To fray death with’t? or hast thou that conceit 
That honour will restore thy youth again ? 
Thou art but mock’d, old fellow! ’tis not so; 
Thy hopes abuse thee, follow thine own business, 
And list not to the syren of the world. 
Alas! thou had’st more need kneel at an altar, 
Than to a chair of state ; 
And search thy conscience for tliy sins of youth ; 
That’s work enough for age, it needs no greater. 
Thou’rt call’d within, thy very eyes look inward, 
To teach thy thoughts the way.’ Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 
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What a noble burst of sentiment and poetry is that in’ the last 
speech of the third act ! 


‘ Come, thou delicious treasure of mankind, 
To him that knows what virtuous woman is, 
And can discreetly love her! the whole world 
Yields not a jewel like her, ransack rocks 
And caves beneath the deep: O thou fair spring 
Of honest and religious desires, 
Fountain of weeping honour, I will kiss thee 
After death’s marble lip ! Vol. i. pp. 53, 54. 


The -last scene of the fourth act bears the impress of genius 
throughout; but it is too long for quotation. Perhaps it is worth 
of remark that the use of the poisonous paint, in the catastrophe, 
was afterwards adopted by Massinger in his Duke of Milan, 

The second play in the collection is entitled ‘ A pleasant con- 
ceited Comedy; wherein is shewed how a Man may chuse a good 


Wife from a bad.’ It is confidently ascribed to Joshua Cooke, 


and the editor discredits a supposition that it may have been written 
by John Cooke, the author of Green’s Tu quoque. It would seem 
strange, however, that a man, of whom nothing more is known, 
should have produced a comedy so rich in humour as the one 
before us. Itis certainly altogether destitute of poetry; but for happy 
delineation of the ludicrous in character, it is rarely to be excelled. 
The two old men running together through the play are such 
admirable examples of dramatic discrimination in this respect, that 
we extract a scene in which they chiefly figure. 


‘ Enter JusticE Reason, OLp MAstTerR ArtTuHurR, OLp MAstTer Luvsay, 
Mistress ARTHUR, and Younc Master Lusam. 


‘ O. Art. We, Master Justice Reason, come about 
A serious matter that concerns us near. 
‘ QO. Lus. Aye, marry, doth it, sir, concern us near ; 
Would God, sir, you would take some order for it. 
‘ 0. Art. Why, look ye, Master Lusam, you are such another, 
You will be talking what concerns us near, 
And know not why we come to Master Justice. 
‘O. Lus. How, know not I? 
‘ O. Art. No, sir, not you. 
© 0. Lus. Well, I know somewhat, though I know not that; 
Then on, I pray you. 
‘ Justice. Forward, I pray, yet the case is plain. 
‘0. Art. Why, sir, as yet you do not know the case. 
‘0. Lus. Well, he knows somewhat ; forward, Master Arthur. 
‘QO. Art. And, as I told you, my unruly son 
Once having bid his wife home to my house, 
There took occasion to be much aggriev’d 
About some household matters of his own, 
And, in plain terms, they fell in controversy. 
‘ O. Lus. ’Tis true, sir, I was there the self-same time, 
And I remember many of the words. 
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‘0. Art. Lord, what a man are you! you were not there 
That time ; as I remember, you were rid 
Down to the North, to see some friends of yours. 
‘0. Lus. Well, I was somewhere ; forward, Master Arthur. 
‘ Justice. All this is well; no fault is to be found 
In either of the parties; pray, say on. 
‘0. Art. Why, sir, I have not nam’d the parties yet, 
Nor touch’d the fault that is complain’d upon. 
‘0. Lus. Well, you touch’d somewhat ; forward, Master Arthur. 
‘0. Art. And, as I said, they fell in controversy : 
My son, not like a husband, gave her words 
Of great reproof, despite, and contumely, 
Which she, poor soul, digested patiently ; 
This was the first time of their falling out. 
As I remember, at the self-same time 
One Thomas, the Earl of Surrey’s gentleman, 
Din’d at my table. 
‘0. Lus. O, I knew him well. 
‘QO. Art. You are the strangest man; this gentleman, 
That I speak of, I am sure you never saw ; 
He came but lately from beyond the sea. 
‘ O. Lus. I’m sure I know one Thomas ; — forward, sir. 
‘ Justice. And is this all? make me a mittimus. 
And send the offender straightways to the jail. 
‘ O. Art. First know the offender; how began the strife 
Betwixt this gentlewoman and my son, ; 
Since when, sir, he hath us’d her not like one 
That should partake his bed, but like a slave. 
My coming was, that you, being in office 
And in authority, should call before you 
My unthrift son, to give him some advice, 
Which he will take better from you than me, 
That am his father. Here’s the gentlewoman, 
Wife to my son, and daughter to this man, 
Whom I perforce compell’d to live with us. 
‘ Justice. All this is well; here is your son, you say, 
But she that is his wife you cannot find. 
‘ Y. Lus. You do mistake, sir, here’s the gentlewoman ; 
It is her husband that will not be found. 
‘ Justice. Well, all is one, for man and wife are one; 
But is this all? 
‘ Y. Lus. Aye, all that you can say, 
And much more than you can well put off. 
‘ Justice. Nay, if the case appear thus evident, 
Give me a cup of wine: What! man and wife 
To disagree! I pr’ythee, fill my cup; 
I could say somewhat: tut, tut, by this wine, 
I promise you ’tis good canary sack. 
‘ Mis. Art. Fathers, you do me open violence, 
To bring my name in question, and produce 
This gentleman and others here to witness 
My husband’s shame in open audience ; 
What may my husband think when he shall know 
I went unto the Justice to complain: 
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But Master Justice here, more wise than you, 
Says little to the matter, knowing well 
His office is no whit concern’d herein ; 
Therefore, with favour, I will take my leave. 
‘ Justice. The woman saith but reason, Master Arthur, 
And, therefore, give her licence to depart.’ — 

‘ Justice. Good woman, or good wife, or mistress, if you have done 
amiss, it should seem you have done a fault, and making a fault, there's 
no question but you have done amiss: but if you walk uprightly, and 
neither lead to the right hand nor the left, no question but you have 
neither led to the right hand nor the left, but, as a man should sa . 
walked uprightly ; but it should appear by these plaintiffs, that you have 
had some wrong : if you love your spouse entirely, it should seem you 
affect him fervently; and if he hate you monstrously, it should seem he 
loaths you most exceedingly, and there’s the point at which I will leave, 
for the time passes away: therefore, to conclude, this is my best coun- 
sel, look that thy husband so fall in, that hereafter you never fall out. 

‘ O. Lus. Good counsel, passing good instruction ; 
Follow it, daughter. Now, I promise you, 
I have not heard such an oration 
‘This many a day. What remains to do? 
‘ Y. Lus, Sir, I was call’d as witness to this matter. 
I may be gone for ought that I can see. 
‘ Justice. Nay, stay, my friend, we must examine you. 
What can you say concerning this debate 
Betwixt young Master Arthur and his wife ? 
‘ Y. Lus. ’Faith, just as much, I[ think, as you can say, 
And that’s just nothing. 
‘ Justice. How, nothing? Come, depose him ; take his oath ; 
Swear him, I say ; take his confession. 
‘ O. Art. What can you say, sir, in this doubtful case ? 
‘ Y. Lus..Why, nothing, sir. 
‘ Justice. We cannot take him in contrary tales, 
For he says nothing still, and that same nothing 
Is that which we have stood on all this while ; 
He hath confest even all, for all is nothing. 
This is your witness, he hath witness’d nothing. 
Since nothing, then, so plainly is confess’d, 
And we, by cunning answers and by wit, 
Have wrought him to confess nothing to us, 
Write his confession.’ Vol. i. pp. 28—33. 


Shirley and Chapman’s comedy of The Ball is made up of @ 
satire upon the newly introduced fashion of balls, and the persons 
who supported them. This is done with much wit, and the cha- 
racters are highly amusing; but as a drama the whole is ill con- 
structed, and deficient in plot. 

The remainder of the collection consists of The Rape of Lucrece, 
and Love’s Mistress, by Heywood; Albertus Wallenstein and 
The Lady’s Privilege, by Henry Glapthorne; and Dido, Queen 
of Carthage, by Nash. Judging of Heywood’s powers by the 
comparatively few specimens of their creation which have descend 
to us, a modern critic would be disposed to estimate them much 
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higher than his contemporaries appear to have done. The rea- 
son is that we see only his most perfect works, while they were 
acquainted with the mass of those hasty productions which he is 
said to have put forth with a rapidity only inferior to that of Lope 
de Vega. Of the plays here reprinted, the Love’s Mistress is 
decidedly the best. It abounds, indeed, with sweet poetry, and 
amiable sentiment. | 

Glapthorne’s plays were unworthy of another edition. They 
are undramatic in their construction, and their language is not to 
be exceeded in passionless bombast. The author, however, may 
easily be forgiven the mistake of supposing it poetical, when his 
modern editor has fallen into the same error. 

Nash’s Dido, in which he was assisted by Marlowe, is justly 
described as ‘ little more than a narrative taken from Virgil.’ It 
has avowedly been reprinted only on account of its extreme rarity, 


and for the purpose of illustrating the progress of the drama, it 
having been written before 1592. 





Art. VII. The Letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero to Titus Pomponius 
Atticus ; in Sixteen Books. Translated into English, with Notes, by 
William Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1. 6s. London. 
Payne and Foss. 1825. 


Tue most valuable documents for history are the private and con- 
fidential letters of the principal actors in its scenes. In modern 
times such documents are not uncommon, but the only work of 
this kind which antiquity has left us is the epistolary correspond- 
ence of Marcus Tullius Cicero, a man adorned with every men- 
tal excellence and every moral virtue, invested with the highest 
offices in the greatest empire of the world, the contemporary of her 
greatest men, and the witness of her transition, through unequalled 
scenes of bloodshed and horror, from the freedom and equality of 
a republic to the thraldom and oppression of imperial sway. 

We know more, perhaps, in general, of the history of Rome 
than of Greece, or even of our own country. ‘The names and acts 
of her great men are as familiar to our ears as those of our con- 
temporaries, and we are as conversant with her literature as with 
that of our native tongue; but the critical history of the ETERNAL 
city, and of her progressive and widely extended empire, is not to 
be found in the English language. The early history of the com- 
monwealth has not, however, eluded the deep-thinking inquiring 
Germans, and ithe forthcoming translation of the profound and ori- 
ginal work of Niebuhr on that subject will amaze many, who fancy 
themselves soundly versed in the institutions and manners of the 
early Romans. The fable that has mingled itself with the annals 
of the first three centuries of the commonwealth, and the slight 
foundation of ballad and metrical tale on which many a glorious 
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event rests, will be exposed; deeds of marvellous heroism ang 
virtue will disappear, like the gardens and castles of enchantment, 
and the early history of Rome, as narrated by Livy, will resemble, 
in uncertainty, the early history of Peru, in the pages of Garcilasso 
de la Vega. 

But with the taking of Rome by the Gauls, the uncertainty of 
the early history seems to terminate, the narrative of transactions 
becomes consistent and probable, and in some periods we have all 
the fulness and authenticity of modern history. Of no period can 
this be more truly affirmed than of that of the last days of the 
Republic, and that principally owing to the collections of the cor- 
respondence of Cicero with the greatest and most influential men 
of the day, preserved and transmitted to us by the diligence of his 
trusty freed-man Tiro. 

Of the letters of Cicero there are about one thousand remaining, 
which, however, form but a part of what he wrote, as many col- 
lections are referred to by ancient writers, which are no longer 
extant. How he could have written so many, engaged as he was 
in such multifarious duties, is astonishing. But Cicero never was 
idle. Sometimes he slipt aside in the senate-house, sometimes 
wrote in the midst of the turba salutantum, at times he dictated to his 
secretaries as he walked for exercise, at times while he sat at his 
meals, 

The earliest and most constant friend of Cicero was Titus Pom- 
ponius, surnamed Atticus, from his attachment to the city of 
Athens. It is needless for us to mention, what few can be ignorant 
of, that these two distinguished men followed, in their philosophical 
opinions, the principles of two very different sects ; that the calm, 
the elegant, the repose-loving Atticus found the system of Epi- 
curus, a system by him fully understood and consistently followed, 
most congenial to his disposition, while the active, enquiring, 
glory-seeking spirit of his friend could alone be satisfied by the 
hesitating and searching éroyjof the New Academy. Yet this 
diversity of opinion, on subjects which both then and now (what- 
ever be their real importance and value) are held of the utmost 
consequence, never for a moment interrupted the harmony of their 
friendship ; and though Cicero might occasionally indulge a little 
good humoured mirth, at the expense of his Epicurean friend, and 
though in his philosophical writings he expressed himself, at times, 
with perhaps rather too much contempt and asperity of the prin- 
ciples of the sect, yet Atticus was the friend to whom he un- 
bosomed his most secret thoughts, to whose kindness he at all 
times appealed with the fullest confidence, who cheered him in ad- 
versity, rejoiced at his prosperity, and by his judicious counsels 
ever contributed to the maintenance of his dignity and reputation. 

The great charm of the epistolary writings of Cicero consists m 
their unaffected ease and simplicity, joined with consummate know- 
ledge, sense, and taste. Whether writing to Atticus about the pur- 
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chase of books and statues, acquainting him merely with the state 
of his own health and that of his family, bantering him on the 
discrepancy between his philosophical principles and his natural 
affections, communicating the most important political events and 
debates, or reasoning on their causes and grounds, he never for a 
moment stops to consider about the choice of expressions. He sets 
down the pun or the jest just as it occurs; if the Greek expression 
be more forcible, more playful, or more abounding in agreeable 
associations, lie employs it without hesitation; he uses, in short, the 
very phrases, the very turns, the very metaphors and similes, which 
were adapted to polished, graceful, and elegant conversation. To 
write in this style was a much more common habit in the time of 
Cicero than at the present day: purity and gracefulness in the use 
of the Latin language was, amongst the Romans, held to be an affair 
of the last importance, and formed a part of the education of every 
person of ingenuous birth, and the letters of Cicero’s correspondents, 
though inferior to his own in wit and deep knowledge, vie with 
them in elegance and correctness. It were to be wished that the 
entire correspondence between Cicero and Atticus had been pre- 
served, that we might enjoy the advantage of comparing the style 
and sentiments of two men so different in character but so amiable 
in disposition, of observing more perfectly than we can at present 
how the tenets of Epicurus modelled the thoughts and actions of 
the latter, and how the same public event affected either mind. 
But the timid caution of Atticus, as is conjectured, has deprived 
us of this satisfaction by withdrawing from the hands of Tiro all 
his own remaining letters after the death of his illustrious friend. 

The sixteen books of the letters of Cicero to his friends have, 
itis well known, been translated by the elegant Melmoth, and they 
form perhaps the most beautiful collection of letters that our lan- 
guage possesses. ‘They are, indeed, genuine English: not a phrase 
occurs to remind us that they are a translation ; and but for the pro- 
per names and subjects we might believe that we were reading the 
original compositions of an Englishinan of cultivated mind and 
elegant taste. Mr. Melmoth appears to have gone on the principle 
of making Cicero, as far as was possible, think and write as if he 
lived in modern times, and spoke the English language. 

The translation of the sixteen books of the letters to Atticus 
has been lately presented to the public by Dr. Heberden, so that 
we may now in our own language peruse all the remaining epistolary 
writings of Cicero. Dr. Heberden is more literal than his prede- 
cessor, and his plan, as stated in the dedication of his work to the 
Bishop of Durham, is ¢ to make the Letters appear not as if Cicero 
had written in this age and country, but as if English had been the 
language of Italy in his time, so that the sentiments and meanin 
might still be Roman, the medium only changed through which they 
ire expressed.’ Which may be the better mode of translating it is 
ard to decide : in the former we are apt to be offended by the em- 
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ployment of modern ideas and phrases, the latter offends, as in the 
present instance, by occasional stiffness, and the too frequent occur- 
rence of Latinisms. Each of the translations also that we have 
spoken of is provided with notes, those absolute requisites for the 
perfect understanding of an ancient writer; those of Melmoth are 
full and satisfactory, those of Heberden comparatively few and too 
concise. 

There is a general but ill-founded prejudice in this count 
against translations of the classics ; a sort of persuasion that such 
works are only adapted for the use of school-boys, and undeserving 
of the serious perusal of university-bred full-grown men. This 
opinion, whatever may be its cause, certainly does not proceed from 
a very profound acquaintance with the originals; for, disguise 
the matter as we will, it is but a small proportion of those who 
quit the universities that carry into the world with them that in- 
timate acquaintance with the Latin, much less with the Greek 
language, which will enable them, at a pericd of relaxation from 
business, to amuse their leisure, with the unembarrassed study of 
the classics, while they might, by the aid of good translations, renew 
or extend their acquaintance with the ancients, imbibe their precepts 
of wisdom, and enjoy their poetic beauties. Even literary men, 
who can read the originals with ease, might often find their advan- 
tage in running through a translation, when their occupations do 
not permit them to devote so much time as would be requisite to 
the perusal of the original ; and there is a numerous class com- 
posed of females, and of those persons who though they have not 
enjoyed the advantage of a learned education are fond of reading, 
to whom the works of the great masters of antiquity should not be 
sealed books. The Germans seem of this opinion, for though 
there is no people whatever so well and so generally acquainted 
with the original works, yet there is at the same time none so 
anxious to enrich their language with faithful and elegant translations. 

As we take it for granted that few of our readers are unac- 
quainted with Melmoth’s translation of the Letters of Cicero, we 
will, to afford an opportunity of comparing, give a single specimen 
of Dr. Heberden’s labours in the same field. 


‘ We have lost, my Pomponius, not only all the life and spirit, but 
the very complexion and ancient form of the state. There is no longer 
any republic in which I can take pleasure, or acquiesce with any satis- 
faction. “Is this, then,” you will say, “what you bear so easily? 
Even so: for I remember how flourishing the state was, not long since; 
when I was at the head of affairs; and what return I have met with: 
so that I am troubled with no anxiety on that account. They, who 
were mortified at my having any share of power, are now outrageous 
that one man should possess all power. Many circumstances affor 
me comfort: yet I do not descend from my state; but return to that 
course of life which is most congenial to my nature, literature a 
study. The toil of pleading I relieve with the charms of oratory: ™Y 
house and my country seats afford me delight: I do not consider from 
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whence I have fallen, but from whence I have risen. If I ‘possess but 
my brother, and you, the rest may go to ruin, for me. I may still 


‘philosophize with you. That part of my mind, where passion once 


resided, is grown callous: private and domestic concerns alone afford 
me pleasure. You will perceive a wonderful exemption from care, for 
which I principally depend upon your return: for there is nobody on 
earth whose sentiments are so congenial with my own. But hear 
something more: things tend to an interregnum; and there is some 
surmise of a Dictator. Indeed there is much talk of it; which was of 
some use to Gabinius before timid judges. The consular candidates 
are all charged with bribery. Gabinius, too, is added to the number; 
whom P. Sylla accused, not doubting but that he was out of the city; 
while Torquatus opposed it without any effect. But they will all be 
acquitted ; nor will any body hereafter be condemned, unless he be 
guilty of murder. But all this is prosecuted with severity, so that the 
witnesses become eager. M. Fulvius Nobilior has been found guilty: 
many others, shrewd people, do not even wait to answer to their accu- 
sation. What more news? yet there is some. Upon the acquittal of 
Gabinius, other judges, in indignation, an hour after, condemned by 
the Papian law one Antiochus Gabinius from among the assistants of 
the painter Sepolis, a freed-man, and serjeant of Gabinius. This man, 
therefore, charged by the Papian law with offence against the state, 
immediately said in Greek, “ Have I not known thee, Mars, alon 

with Paphia?” Pontinius wants to enter in triumph the 2d of Novem- 
ber. Cato and Servilius the Pretors, and Q. Mucius the Tribune, 
openly oppose it: for they say that no law has been passed for his 
command ; and in truth it was passed in a foolish manner. But Pon- 
tinius will have the Consul Appius with him. Cato however affirms 
that, as long as he lives, he shall not have atriumph. I imagine this, 
like many other things of the same kind, will come to nothing. Appius 
thinks of going into Cilicia at his own expense, without waiting for 
the law. Ihave replied to the letter I received by Paccius: let me 
inform you of the rest. Ihave learned from my brother's letters more 
than I could have believed respecting Czesar’s affection for me; and it 
is abundantly confirmed by Cesar’s own letters. The event of the 
Britannic war is anxiously expected ; for it appears that the access to the 
island is defended by prodigious bulwarks ; and it is now known there 
is not a grain of silver in the island, nor any hope of plunder, unless 
of slaves ; of whom I imagine you do not expect to find any skilled in 
letters, or in music. Paullus has now nearly built the caurt-house in 
the middle of the forum with the same ancient pillars ; but that which 
he has erected is very magnificent. What say you? Nothing can be 
more acceptable, nothing more glorious than that monument. Like- 
wise the friends of Cesar, (myself I mean and Oppius, though you 
should burst with envy,) towards that public work, which you used to 
praise to the skies, of enlarging the forum, and opening it quite to the 
Hall of Liberty, have disregarded the sum of 60,000 sestertia (500,000/.) ; 
as the claims of individuals could not be settled for less. We shall 
accomplish a most noble work. For in the Campus Martius we are 
going to make marble enclosures covered in for the Comitia of the 
tribes ; and we shall surround them with a lofty portico a mile in circuit. 
To this work will also be added a public hall.’— Vol. i. pp. 246—250. 
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In conclusion, we must ‘give the tribute of our praise to Dr. He 
berden for ‘the good sense and good taste which have led him to 
reject the docked and curtailed appellations of the great men of 
Rome, which, along with many other bad fashions, we had got 
from our French friends and instructors. "We meet in his work no 
Pompeys or Antonys, and we trust that we shall never see them 
again in the pages of any work treating of Roman affairs. Italian 
names, we are glad to see, are beginning to put off their French 
garb. +Boccace is never heard, and Petrarca and Machiavelli have 

‘some chance of coming into use. It is to be hoped that the prac- 
tice may be also extended to Grecian literature. 





Art. VII. Revue Politique de Europe en 1825. Paris. Imported 
by Treuttel and Wurtz. ., 


Tue immense magnitude of the Roman empire might well have 
justified the Roman pride. It covered a million and a half of 
‘square miles of the finest portion of the globe. Stretching three 
thousand miles from west to east, from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
and two thousand miles from the northern borders of Dacia to the 
‘tropic of Cancer, it was the seat of all the choicest fertility, beauty, 
_and wealth of earth. Imagination sinks under the idea of this pro- 
digious power, in the hands of a single nation, and that nation in 
the hands of one man. 

It might be difficult to penetrate the ultimate causes of this 
mighty Zeamsiies of supremacy to an Italian peninsula. But in the 
government of the Great Disposer of events nothing is done without 
a reason, and that the wisest reason. ‘The reduction of so vast a 
portion of the earth under one sceptre has been presumed to be 
among the providential means of extending Christianity. The 
easier intercourse, the similarity of law, the more complete security 
of individual life and property, the general pacification of nations 
who under separate authority would have filled each other’s borders 
with blood, all results of melting down the scattered diadems of 
Europe and Asia into one, palpably corresponded with the pur- 
pose of propagating the last and greatest Revelation. 

This purpose of the immensity of the Roman empire may ac- 
count for the sudden breaking up of that empire, and the absence 
of all probability that it will ever have a successor. When Chris- 
tianity was once firmly fixed, the use of this superb accumulation 

‘<was atan end. None like itself shall follow it, because its use cannot 
return. Society is reduced into fragments; andthe peaceful 

-givalry of nations in arts-and civilisation is to accomplish that 
jlustrious progress, which under the pressure of a vast uniform 
dominion must have been looked for in vain. 
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_ But another paramount dominion was yet to be born, of a 

totally different nature; less solid, yet perhaps not less permanent ; 
and less directly wearing the shape oP oie. yet perhaps still 
more irresistible, and in extent throwing the power of Rome out of 
all comparison — the British empire. Its sceptre is Influence. ‘The 
old policy brought force into the field against force: it tore down 
the opposing bulwarks ky main strength; it chained down the 
neck of the Barbarian whom it had first discomfited by the sword. 
This was the rude discipline of times, when the sternness of savage 
human nature was to be tamed only by the dexterous and resolute 
sternness of civilisation. But a nobler and more softened state of 
our being has followed, and for it a more lofty and humane disci- 
pline has been providentially given. England is now the actual 
governor of the earth, if true dominion is to be found in being 
the common source of appeal in all the injuries and conflicts of 
rival nations, the common succour against the calamities of nature, 
the great ally which every power threatened with war labours first 
to secure or to appease, the centre on which is suspended the 
peace of all nations, the defender of the wronged, the acknow- 
leged origin and example to which every rising nation looks for 
laws and a constitution. For whose opulence and enjoyment are 
the ends of the earth labouring at this hour ? For whom does the 
Polish peasant run his plough through the ground? For whom does 
the American, with half a world between, hunt down his cattle or 
plant his cotton? For whom does the Chinese gather in his teas, 
or the Brazilian his gold and precious stones? England is before 
the eyes of them all. To whose market does every merchant of 
the remotest corners of the world look? To whose cabinet does 
every power, from America to India, turn with interest surpassing 
all other? Whose public feeling does every people struggling to 
raise itself in the rank of nations supplicate ? The answer is sug- 
gested at once, At this hour England stands holding her shield 
between the anxious and angry powers of Europe, and the young 
independence of South America. At this hour a British cannon 
fired, would be the signal for every kingdom of Europe to plunge 
into war. 

This supremacy contains all the essentials of the old dominion 
without its evils. It is empire without the charges, the hazards, 
the profligacy, and the tyranny of empire. Nothing but despotism 
could have kept together the mass of the Roman state. The na- 
ture of its parts was repulsion, and the common band a chain of 
iron. The supremacy of England is of a more elevated kind, the 
supremacy of a magnificent central luminary round which all the 
rest revolve, urged by impulses suitable to their various frames, and 
following their common course, with a feeling that it is the course 
of nature. : 

_ The strength of the British empire at home, its close population, 
its manufacturing and general commerce, are familiar to our 
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readers. On these points we shall here make no further obsery- 
ation, than that the late shocks to public credit seem to have been 
altogether superficial and transitory. A hazardous system of trade 
received a blow, which must have come at some time or other, and 
which could have come at no time with less national injury than in 
peace. Some misconceptions of the financial interests of the 
country have been put on their trial. But no permanent nor dee 
results are to be dreaded. If the tempest came over us “like a 
summer cloud, to wake our special wonder,” the bolt fell feebly, and 
scarcely left its vestige upon the ground. 

If we glance at our empire in India, we shall find it the most im- 
portant foreign possession ever ruled by an European power. The 
Spanish dominions in South America were more extensive, but 
they were nineteen-twentieths wilderness, or desert, regions of 
forest, swamp, or sand. In the peninsula of India, England 
governs an immense realm of extraordinary fertility, for the chief 
part crowded with population, and the ancient seat of wealth to the 
world. By a gradual progress of combined policy and conquest, 
she has advanced from a factory to an empire. 

Of all revolutions of power this was the happiest for India. 
No country on earth had been from the earliest periods of authentic 
history so habitually the object of invasion and plunder. Its 
wealth, its diversity of government, the harmless and unwarlike 
habits of its people, at once excited the cupidity and encouraged the 
violence of all the barbarian tribes of Asia. From the days of 
Alexander, India was overflowed by the resistless depredations of 
Tartar and Turcoman from the east, the north, and the south, the 
early Persian, the Mogul under Zingis and Tamerlane, the Per- 
sian again under Nadir Shah, the Saracens under Mahomet’s 
generals and successors. ‘While the Roman western empire was 
sinking under the perpetual influx of northern invaders, the same 
scene was going on in the east, but with the distinction, that the 
Italian invader became a settler on the soil, and, gradually, a bul- 
wark against invasion. ‘The Indian invader came like the locust, 
and went like the locust, to return at the moment when the first 
vegetation sprang out of the withered and cankered soil. The 
dynasties that rose in India from the blood of the Mahometan con- 
querors inherited the savage and predatory spirit of their race, and 
every throne was exposed to perpetual violence. The power of 
England came like a mighty minister of good into the midst of 
this chaos; the system of mediation assuaged the wrath of bar- 
barians, who had till then never thought of delaying vengeance. 
The fear of the irresistible English arms coerced the evil, and pro- 
tected the peaceable, even where an English soldier never had 
planted his foot. The territory in actual possession of the English 
was proverbial for tranquillity. The land which had seen an in- 
vader regularly, every dozen years, and had been turned into a 
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howling wilderness by those most merciless of all marauders, has 
never seen a hostile face since the days of Hyder Ali. 

Cavils are easily made against all things human. There must 
be weaknesses and deficiencies in all great establishments; but it 
would be ungenerous and untrue to deny that the principles of our 
government in the East are conformable to the manliness, benevo- 
lence, and integrity of our national character. Our labours have 
been directed to the security of property, to the inculcation of 
honesty and public feeling in the public functionaries, to the sanc- 
tity of moral obligation, to the introduction of a purer judicial code. 
These are great benefits. For these what do we receive in return ? 
power undoubtedly, but wealth none. The Indian treasury searcely 
pays the various expenditures of its administration. Unlike the 
other masters of that noble country we extract nothing from the 
miseries of the people. Their revenues are nar Be to the 
hands from which they are drawn. The only income of the India 
Company arises from commerce, and the only productive com- 
merce is with China. ‘The military force, the expenses of govern- 
ment, civil and judicial, over so vast a territory, absorb the revenue, 
but it is a revenue paid directly for the protection of the native. 

The war with the Burmans is yet too obscurely elucidated to 
allow of a decided opinion. Lord Amherst’s policy is yet to be 
canvassed before the final tribunal of Parliament. Whether through 
ambition of figuring among the military names of India, or through 
ahasty miscalculation of the means of the enemy, through feeble 
ness of capacity, or through defective knowledge, he has hurried 
unwisely into this war, he has yet gained nothing from the sacrifice 
of his troops and treasures. If he should even conquer the Bur- 
mese empire, it is not perfectly clear that he could keep it, and if he 
should be defeated by either force or delay, he endangers the whole 
fabric of our Indian authority. — 

But the expiration of the Company’s charter will give a new face 
toour intercourse. ‘The strange and discordant principles which 
must belong to a government mixed of civil and commercial con- 
troul, with a sceptre one half in the hands of ministry, and the 
other half in the hands of a mercantile committee in Leadenhall- 
Street, will be extinguished, and the Indian peninsula enjoy the 
lull benefits of her fertility and her situation unencumbered by the 
testraints of an essentially jealous monopoly. Already an exten- 
sion of her trade to the various ports of England has been attended 
with opulent returns. Industry has been excited in India, and 
enterprise in England. When both shall be ripe for the total free- 
dom of commerce, the benefits to both may be beyond calculation. 
A great eastern region has been within these few years opened to 
us. The archipelago that spreads almost from Ceylon to Japan, 
the most various, fertile, and lovely zone of islands on the face of 
the globe, the native country of all the richest products, the sugar- 
Cane and the spices, is now traversed by our vigorous adventure, 
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The brilliant experiment of a FREE TRADE has been made at Sinéq- 
- and its effect has been to create a most prosperous and power- 
ul settlement in seas hitherto swept by pirates. British capital is 
rapidly flowing to this fortunate spot; the trade of China and India 
is rushing down to it in increasing streams, and the founders of 
Sincapore may yet be reckoned among the founders of some great 
and benevolent empire, some magnificent eastern Carthage, with- 
out its criminal ambition, and safe from its fall; a noble embodying 
of that commercial liberality and public honour which England 
alone could give to eastern eyes, and which is at once the sign of 
her strength and the security of her dominion. 

Africa is still repulsive. No impression has been hitherto made 
upon that more than desert in the system. No intercourse has 
struck its way into the interior. We are still ignorant of the course 
of her rivers, those great arterial branches by which civilisation 
must be urged through her frame. ur efforts have been diligent, 
but they have yet produced no solid and permanent effect on her 
mass of barbarism. 

Yet later years have made scme casual advances which may be 
strengthened into substantial progress. Our settlements at the 
southern promontory of Africa are still feeble and struggling with 
unexpected and difficult anomalies of climate; droughts of three 
years that burn up all cultivation, followed by torrents of a single 
night that sweep away the cultivator. But where English industry 
has once planted its step it has seldom receded. The extravagant 
hopes of the first settlers have by this time been subdued into a 
fair estimate of their situation. ‘They have fixed their standard, 
and it will never be plucked up. Larger examination of the coun- 
try has found out districts more susceptible of secure cultivation, 
and we shall, before many years are passed, heat no more of Hot- 
tentot invasions, the ravages of wild beasts, and even the inclemency 
of the seasons. To these will succeed the vigorous fruits of Eng- 
lish society, wise laws, active experiments on the capabilities of the 
country, commercial efforts, the use of those admirable contriv- 
ances and inventions by which the powers of matter are made the 
servants of man. They have already in the settlements at the 
Cape the imail-coach, the steam-engine, and we believe the gas- 
light : —ten years ago they had the naked barbarian, the lion, and 
the wilderness. 

But on the western side of this great continent our late disco- 
veries give some hope of knowledge. After repeated missions, 
attended almost uniformly with loss of life to the agents, two 
British officers, Denham ahd Clapperton, have lately made theit 
way into the central region of Africa. They have found It com- 
paratively temperate, though nearly under the line; comparatively 
civilised, though altogether unacquainted with the name of nents 
and fertile to an extraordinary degree. To gain a commercial 
route to this country is now thie interesting problem: a part of its 
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territory reaches to within a fortnight’s journey of the. coast of 
Benin. The great rivers run towards the Gulf of Benin: it is 
presumed that the Niger, so long a subject: of curious enquiry in 
its source, its direction, and its embouchure, empties itself into this 
gulf. For the purpose of setting the question at rest, an expedi- 
tion has already landed on the African shore. If a navigation into 
the interior should be available, highly important results may be 
looked for. Commercial advantages must be among the more im- 
mediate consequences, and the land of gold and ivory, gums, and 
perhaps of other valuable products, must be thrown open to. Eng- 
land. But higher objects of general utility and honourable bene- 
volence may be in reserve. ‘The diffusion of the arts and know- 
ledge of Europe among a people not yet perverted by the atrocities 
of the slave-trade, a better system of morality, the spirit of law, 
and of Christianity, would be the gifts of British intercourse: and 
while slave-dealing received a final blow, a vast multitude of the 
human race would be elevated in their rank as social beings. The 
steam-navigation, which seems to have been almost providentially 
designed for the use of penetrating the great solid continents, would 
leave no recess of the whole region of central Africa unexplored. 

Passing down to the east and south of the Indian isles, we come 
to a fifth continent, New Holland, stretching nearly thirty degrees 
from north to south, and nearly thirty-five from east to west.. Here 
discovery has yet advanced only far enough to know that its in- 
terior contains but half-naked savages, and that an immense por- 
tion of its soil is friendly to European produce. The British 
settlements on the east coast have already assumed a vigour and 
stability which place them beyond the hazards of early colonis- 
ation ; pasturage and agriculture, the natural pursuits of young 
states, are giving them opulence. A moral population is rapidly 
thickening and growing over the original settlers; English habits 
and laws are firmly planted in this boundless region; and a do- 
minion is rising there, which may be, at no long interval, destined 
to become the powerful and fortunate means of liberating the whole 
splendid chain of the Indian isles from the superstitions, miseries, 
and tyrannies that have for so many ages defeated the unparalleled 
beauty of nature. 

An extraordinary phenomenon presented in the southern ocean 
may render our settlements in New South Wales of still more emi- 
nent importance. A SIXTH CONTINENT is in the very act of growth 
before our eyes! The Pacific is spotted with islands through the 


‘immense space of nearly fifty degrees of longitude, and as many of 


latitude. Every one of these islands seems to be merely a central 
spot for the formation of coral-banks, which, by a perpetual pro- 


gress, are rising from. the unfathomable depths of the sea. . The 


union of a few of these masses of rock shapes itself into an 

island, the seeds of plants are carried to it by birds:or by the 

waves, and from the moment that.it overtops the waters, it is 
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covered with vegetation. The new island constitutes in its turn g: 
centre of growth to another circle. The great powers of nature. 


appear to be still in peculiar activity in this region; and to her 
tardier process she sometimes takes the assistance of the volcano 
and the earthquake. From the south of New Zealand to the north 
of the Sandwich islands, the waters absolutely teem with those 
future seats of civilisation. Still the coral insect, the diminutive 


builder of all these mighty piles, is at work: the ocean is intersected. 


with myriads of those lines of foundation; and when the rocky 


substructure shall have excluded the sea, then will come the dominion. 


of man. 


Passing round the southern cape of America to the western 
Atlantic, we again find the British empire, the chain of the 
West Indian islands, covering the whole shore of Mexico, the 
noblest breakwater in the world, stretching through nearly twenty 
degrees of latitude and sixteen of longitude. The fertility, peculiar 
productions, and commercial value of those islands, are matters 
of common knowledge. But they have lately acquired a still 
higher value, as means of power. Until the year 1782 the whole 
range of the islands had been contemplated in scarcely a more 
elevated point of view than supplying the English markets with 
sugar and coffee. To the west lay a vast and obscure world, known 
only as the residence of Spanish pride and tyranny, and of an 
unhappy and decaying native population, — a boundless extent of 
forest and fen, of ignorance and savage life, productive for no 
purpose of good to the great family of nations. 

To the north lay British America, more known, more vigorously 
forced into the service of human nature, more abundant in pros- 
pects of national grandeur and social virtue; yet still a series of 
lonely colonies struggling with the difficulties of situation, with 
novelty of climate, with individual poverty, with the general count- 
less disabilities of men torn painfully from an old and highly 
civilised country. 

The American war forced those colonies into vigorous activity. 
The spirit and manliness, which might have been worn out in the 
silent and unexciting warfare with the swamp and the forest, were 
suddenly turned to the most stirring of all human purposes, wart 
for popular objects. 

Whether the North Americans had right on their side or not; 
whether they did not demand extravagant concessions, with a 
determination to be satisfied by no concession however extra- 
vagant; whether they did not grasp at the first occasion of popular 
outcry less as subjects suffering under injustice, than as revolters 
incapable of being reclaimed by justice, are now obsolete questions: 
But it is indisputable that the war ‘awoke them to an instan- 
taneous and abundant display of national energy. No pacific 
connection with England could have placed them so suddenly in 
the rank of leading nations. War seems to be the melancholy 
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price that every nation must pay for eminence. And the’ mattial 


attitude of republican America drew upon her the eyes of Europe, 
with a vividness that would not have been vouchsafed though her 
shoulders were stooping under the quiet wealth of the whole western 
world. America at war with England raised the West Indies into 
direct importance. They offered the harbours, the magazines, the 
citadels, from which the wrath of Britain was to burn forth against 
the rebellious continent. : 

From this period is to be dated the commencement of that noble 
national indignation, which was determined to extinguish the British 
slave-trade. The more frequent intercourse of our military officers 
and public functionaries with the islands, brought abuses and crimes 
to light, to which no public feeling had been hitherto turned, merely 
because there was no public knowledge. The Englishman, proceed- 
ing directly from his free country into the centre of the slave-com- 
munity, was struck with horror at scenes, which to the habitual avarice 
of the merchant, or the habitual tyranny of the planter, were un- 
marked and natural. ‘The general sensibility was awakened, and 
from that hour the abolition of the slave-trade was virtually decreed. 
In 1806 the British parliament gave a deadly blow to this guilty 
traffic, and England was purified of a weight of crime. 

Since that period the key of a more splendid prosperity has been 
given to the West India islands. The French Revolution, that 
strove in vain to break up the power of Spain in Europe, utterly 
destroyed it in the New World. In this desperate war, which 
tasked all the powers of the mother-country, she had no strength 
to retain the colonies. The storm was too strong on the royal ship 
of Spain to leave her at liberty to keep her dependencies in her 
wake. She was forced to cast them adrift; and, once left to take 
their own free way, no‘human power could hope to bring them 
back to their old connection. 

After a war of eleven years, Mexico and the northern provinces 
of South America were recompensed for all their sacrifices by 
freedom. ‘Those years were marked by strange, and sometimes 
bloody reverses. ‘The Spanish officers, released from the perpetual 
and perplexing supervision of their own court, often exhibited the 
qualities that once made Spain the model of European warfare. 
Signal instances of intrepidity, sagacious generalship, brilliant 
enterprise, and, above all, patience of hardship and privation, were 
to be found among the King’s armies. But they were encountered, 
if by inferior military knowledge, by equal intrepidity, and by the 
spirit of independence, itself equivalent to victory. One of those 
pre-eminent characters that seem reserved by Providenee for its 
instruments where mighty public changes are to be wrought, ap- 
peared at the head of this noble insurrection. He had great difficul- 
ties to encounter ; the occasional lapses of the public spirit, domestic 
intrigue, the wild effervescence of freedom in minds suddenly set 
loose from sullen and ancient depression. He had to meet dis- 
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ciplined European battalions with troops of wild and half-naked 
hunters, to fight battles almost without arms, and sustain the 
public expenditure almost without money. But those things are 
the miracles of a war for liberty, and he wrought those miracles, 
He has now attained the highest reward that can be given to man. 
He sees the work of his own gallant hands and generous heart in 
the freedom of his boundless country. ‘The name of Bolivar will 
be honoured by the latest posterity. But he has not been left to 
the tardy justice of the grave. His glory throws a light round his 
living steps. His name is written before his eyes in the temple of 
immortality. 

It is a striking and most important feature in the intercourse of 
this invaluable portion of the New World with England, that it 
promises to be wholly peaceful. ‘There is no probable ground for 
war; no intermediate territory to which both can cast a jealous eye, 
no ancient bickering, no rivalry of trade. ‘The obvious interest of 
the republics is peace, and peace with England above all other 
nations. They have been led forward by her powerful hand from the 
first moment; they have been recognised in Europe first by her, they 
have been sustained by her finance, they are clothed and furnished 
by her manufactures. They are rapidly filling with the enterprise 
and productive vigour of the English mind. In a few generations, 
unless some most disastrous and most unexpected event should 
cloud those fortunate prospects, they will be but England on a 
larger scale. | 

The West Indies are at once the warehouses from which this 
opulent connection will be supplied along the whole coast of the 
‘Gulf of Mexico, and the fortresses by which it will be defended. 

The prospects of England in this quarter are not yet exhausted. 
‘A still more superb resource awaits her commercial grandeur. Ina 
few years, the Isthmus of Darien will be an isthmus no more, but the 
‘gate of the highway of all nations. The whole coast of Japan and 
its archipelago, hitherto almost prohibited to European activity, the 
jealous frontier of China, the semi-barbarous, yet opulent states bor- 
dering the seas from Formosa to Malaya, will be inevitably thrown 
‘open. No political restraint can guard the immense shore of eastern 
and southern Asia, when once the passage shall be open through 
Mexico. All the forces of all the sovereignties of the East could 
not repel the perpetual and powerful allurements, that will be offered 
to the popular interests by an unrestrained interchange of their pro- 
‘duce for the manufactures and luxuries with which commerce comes 
‘full-handed. 

' The present voyage from the Thames to China generally occu- 
ies five months. The ship’s course, in that time, from the variety 
-of winds, and other causes, is seldom less than from thirty to forty 
thousand miles. The outfit for this extensive voyage, the hazards 
-of the course through difficult seas, and the natural slowness of the 
returns, have hitherto restricted the commerce of European nations 
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with the east and south coast of Asia; more than all the fiscal re- 
gulations of its governments. 3 

By the opening of the isthmus, the whole voyage will be made al- 
most on a Parallel, with almost a single wind, the Trade. This great 
sea-gate once passed, there lies before the navigator an immense 
expanse of ocean, that well deserves its name. The Pacific is of 
all seas the most unruffled. A brief period of storm comes at its 
regular season, as if merely to clear the impurities of this quiet 
world of waters and its tepid atmosphere. Thenceforth all is calm 
for months together. The central zone of the Pacific is swept by the 
trade wind. All to the north and south is the very region for the 
steam-boat; this unequalled invention, by which a new power is 
given to us over nature, and man is made lord of wind and tide, 
storm and calm. 

But England, sharing with all other nations in the advantages 
of this new and incalculable increase of the riches of the world, or 
rather taking the lead in this great path of opulent discovery as she 
had done in all others, will derive, besides from her position in the 
West Indian islands, an influence altogether independent of her com- 
mercial enterprize. They intercept the whole Gulf of Mexico, and 
the Caribbean Sea. The gate may be in the hands of America, but 
the road to it is in the hands of England. She could shut it up at 
a moment. Not a sail from Europe could pass, if she prohibited it 
from her West Indian throne. 

Alternatives like these are to be deeply deprecated. No man 
friendly to human nature, or to the supremacy of England, which 
is identified with the freedom, happiness, and security of human 
nature, can desire to see the world again thrown into a state of 
hostility. But if this stern alternative should arise, here stands the 
citadel, from which the Mistress of the seas can shake both hemi- 
spheres ! 

Turning to the north of this continent, the foundations of a new 
empire are laid in Canada. ‘The region is to all actual purposes 
boundless. Stretching from Nova Scotia, in forty-four degrees 
north latitude, to the Pole, and from Newfoundland to the Pacific, 
through eighty degrees of longitude. If it be objected, that the 
Canadas are still a wilderness, and visited with intense cold, it is 
fairly answered, that their whole extent seems capable of sustainin 
life, as is shown by the residence of the Indian tribes, and by the 
hunters of the Hudson’s Bay, and North-west Companies ; that the 
most populous portion of Russia is twenty degrees to the north of 
the American line of Upper Canada; that Montreal lies in nearly 
the same parallel which cuts through the south of France, the 
Adriatic, and the Black Sea! And, above all, that the colonists 
who are now crowding to that country are Englishmen, —a race 
proverbially successful in all the tasks to be achieved by patient vi- 
gour, and fearless adventure. These men require only room ;. their 
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native energies will do the rest. The forest will be cleared, the morass 
drained, the prairie will be a corn-field, the sandy hill will bear the 
vine; the huge lakes, those Mediterraneans of the New World, will 
be covered with the products of the mineral and agricultural wealth of 
the country; coal has been already discovered in great abundance ; 
iron and the various metals are already worked ; the hills abound 
in every kind of limestone, from the roughest grained, up to the 
purest marble. The climate is singularly healthy. The higher 
latitude repels all the summer epidemics that ravage the United 
States. Even in the severity of winter, all that is injurious will 
probably yield to the thinning of the forests, the drainage of the 
swamps, and the other labours of the accumulating population. 
The temperature of the European climates has gradually given way 
to the same means. ‘The north of France was, at the time of the 
Roman conquest, incapable of rearing the vine. ‘The north of Ger- 
many was the habitual seat of winter. The frost and damps, more 
than the sword of Arminius, repelled the Roman soldier, seasoned 
as he was, beyond all other men, to all vicissitudes of climate. But 
whatever may be the dreams of England’s supremacy in this quarter 
of the globe, in one thing she cannot be a dreamer, — in the loft 
and cheering consciousness that she has laid the foundation of a 
great society, where before there was a wilderness. Whether the 
Canadas shall retain their allegiance, or shake it off, there will be 
at least human beings where there was once. solitude; law, where 
there was once the license of savage life ; religion, where the Indian 
worshipped in brutish ignorance. England will have held the 
wand, that struck the waters from the rock, and filled the desert 
with fertility and rejoicing. 

The European politics of England are at once too diversified, 
and too familiarly known, to be detailed here. She is at this hour 
the bond that keeps Europe in amity. The succession of the 
Emperor Nicholas has made it necessary that she should ascertain 
the bearings of the Russian policy. She has sent the most distin- 
guished General cf Europe to explain her principles, and to receive 
the pledges of the Russian cabinet. His progress through the 
Continent has been like a continued triumph, a train of honours 
paid to the great soldier himself, and through him to his country. 
The affairs of Greece are probably among the objects of his mis- 
sion; and humanity and the generous feeling that binds itself with 
the glorious recollections of that most memorable of all lands, will 
equally rejoice in the extinction of the bloody and useless war that 
now exhausts her. 

But as a portion of the power of England, the possession of the 
Seven Isles, and Malta, give her a right te a decided interference 
in all that disturbs the tranquillity of the Mediterranean. If great 
European changes are to take place, the first will probably oecur in 
this quarter; and whenever England shall be forced to the stern 
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necessity of war, she will stand on a height from which her thunder- 
bolts will not be launched in vain. 

We have not alluded to Ireland or Scotland as separate depend- 
encies: they are constantly assimilating more closely to England, 
by the abolition of fiscal restrictions, by similarity of manners, and 
by identity of laws. The unhappy dissensions which throw Ire- 
land back in the general progress will gradually yield to melioration 
of law, of local government, and of personal feeling. 

We are not among those prophets of evil who exhibit their 
sagacity in seeing the seeds of ruin in the most palmy state of 
national good fortune. All the leading commercial powers have 
fallen. But England stands in a condition distinct from them all. 
All those states were exclusively commercial: they had no real 
foundation in the land. Tyre, Carthage, Venice, Genoa, Holland, 
had no territory extensive enough to give them a national existence 
independently of the sea: they were strips of territory, inhabited by 
men whose natural dwelling was on ship-board; they had no popu- 
lation that could meet the attack of the military powers that pressed 
them by land; their armour was in front, their backs were naked. 
All the maritime states were thus compelled to the perilous ex- 
pedient of employing foreign mercenaries. The mercantile jealousy 
that uniformly refused the rights of citizenship to the neighbouring 
states, left the merchant naked in his day of danger. The French 
cavalry insulted the gates of Amsterdam at pleasure; the Austrians 
seized Genoa and besieged Venice, when an Austrian cock-boat 
dared not appear on the Adriatic. In older times, the mountaineers 
of Macedon tore down the defences of the Phenician cities, when 
their ships were masters of all from Syria to the Pillars of Hercules. 
Scipio found but a solitary force of mercenaries between the shore 
and the walls of Carthage. 

From the catastrophe of those jealous, narrow, and feeble states, 
what argument can be drawn to the fate of the generous, the exten- 
sive, the powerful, and, above all, the free ! 

The population of the British isles is worthy of a great dominion. 
It probably amounts to twenty millions; and that vast number is 
generally placed under such fortunate circumstances of rapid com- 
munication and easy concentration, as to be equal to perhaps half 
as many more in any other kingdom. ‘This facility of intercourse 
is one of the great elements of civilised strength. The rapid returns 
of merchandise are not more indicative of prosperous trade than 
the rapid intercourse of human kind is essential to national vigour. 
For whatever purpose united strength can be demanded, it is for- 
warded to the spot at once. If England were threatened with 
invasion, a hundred thousand men could be conveyed to the defence 
of any of her coasts within four-and-twenty hours ! 

Some common yet curious calculations evince the singular facility 
and frequency of this intercourse. ‘The mail-coaches of England 
run over twelve thousand miles in a single night — half the circum- 
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ference of the-globe! A newspaper published in the morning in 
London is, by the same night, read a hundred and twenty miles off! 
The twopenny-post revenue of London alone is said to equal the 
whole post-office revenue of France! ‘The traveller going at night 
from London, sleeps, on the second night, four hundred miles off ! 
The length of canal navigation in the vicinage of London is com- 
puted to equal the whole canal navigation of France! ab 

But the most important distinction between the materiel of British 
strength and that of the commercial republics is not merely in the 
extent but in the diversity of its population. The land is not all a 
dock-yard, nor a manufactory, nor a barrack, nor a ploughed field : 
our national ship does not sweep on by a single sail, With a 
manufacturing population of three millions, we have a professional 
population, a naval population, and a most powerful, healthy, and 
superabundant agricultural population, which supplies the drain of 
them all. Of this last and most essential class to permanent power, 
the famous commercial republics were wholly destitute, and they 
therefore fell. England has been an independent and ruling king- 
dom since the invasion in 1066, a period already longer than the 
duration of the Roman empire from Czesar, and equal to its whole 
duration from the consulate, the time of its emerging into national 
importance. 

But if the moment of arriving at pre-eminent prosperity should 
always be the destined moment of a nation’s descent, England would 
be, beyond all existing nations, in peril. Her king at this hour 
commands a population more numerous than that of any other 
sceptre on the globe, (excepting the probably exaggerated, and the 
certainly ineffective, multitudes of China). He is monarch over 
nearly one hundred and twenty millions of men. With him the old 
Spanish boast is true: “ On his dominions the sun never sets.” But 
the most illustrious attribute of this unexampled sway is, that its 
principle is Benevolence! that knowledge goes forth with it, that 
tyranny sinks before it, that in its magnificent progress it abates the 
calamities of nature, that it plants the desert, that it civilises the 
savage, that it strikes off the fetters of the slave! 





Art. IX. Diary of an Ennuyée. 8vo. pp.354. 10s.6d. Colburn. 
1826. | 


We confess that we have felt some embarrassment how exactly to 
treat this little volume. If it be really what it professes, the 
genuine diary of a young and broken-hearted woman, used some- 
times to beguile her feelings, and sometimes to give vent to them, 
and never designed for other eyes than her own; if it be the 
genuine record of sorrows which appear to have hurried the writer 
to a premature grave, it is scarcely matter for cold and fastidious 
criticism. But if it be really all this, we would then say to the 
friends of the poor girl, that they ought never to have suffered its 
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publication. - ‘There are, however, a few contradictions in the 
yolume, and even some suspicious traces of book~making, to shake 
the belief which we yet cannot, upon the whole, avoid entertaining 
of its authenticity. ‘There is, in the first place, an evident dis- 
agreement between the title and the contents of the work. It is 
not the Diary of an Ennuyée: 





*‘ soure, and full of fancies fraile,” 


as the editor and his Spenserian motto have characterised it: it is 
not, as we were thence led to anticipate, the journal of some fine 
lady, who, after having quaffed the cup of fashionable pleasure to 
satiety, and drained its intoxicating qualities even to the dregs, can 
find no excitement strong enough to stimulate the exhaustion of 
shattered nerves, and no attraction in novelty sufficiently keen to 
overcome the listless torpor of her idleness and spleen. But it is, 
on the contrary, the production of an intellectual and accom- 
plished female, who would seem to have been removed by her 
family to the Continent in the hope of restoring her health, and 
relieving her thoughts from the heavy pressure of some domestic 
affliction, by change of climate and scene. Her party travelled 
by the usual route through France, Switzerland, and Italy; but 
this tour failed in arresting the progress of her-malady, whether 
bodily or mental, and she sank under her sufferings during their 
return home through the south of France. We are informed that 
‘ she died at Autun in her twenty-sixth year, and was buried in 
the garden of the Capuchin monastery near that ‘city.’ It was 
during her travels that she kept the Diary before us, which breaks 
off within only four days of her death. It presents, as the editor 
justly remarks, ‘a picture of natural and feminine feeling; but 
considering the state and impressions under which it was written, 
he has evinced, we think, some little levity and insensibility, in the 
- adoption of a burlesque designation for its title. : | 

It cannot be expected that a young lady should, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be enabled to throw either much novelty 
or value into her description of foreign scenes, which have become 
almost as familiar to the generality of her readers as the high road 
between London and Dover. And in the present case, moreover, 
the expression of unhappy feelings, in which the volume abounds 
to excess, has imparted a hue of morbid melancholy to almost the 
whole of her diary, and considerably detracted from the light and 
agreeable interest which should be the proper charm of a tourist’s 
journal. In other respects, however, the literary qualifications of 
the writer were by no means of the lowest order. We must 
reprobate the affectation which her diction displays — an, affectation 
that would seem almost generic in the whole tribe of lettered ladies 
—of interlarding her sentences with scraps and phrases of French 
and Italian, usque ad nauseam, and not always with felicitous appli- 
cation or grammatical precision. But except in this common little 
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foible of mannerism, the style of the fair journalist is lively and: 
sufficiently correct. She was evidently a person of cultivate; 
mind and elegant tastes: where her melancholy is for a moment 
forgotten, her narrative exhibits flashes of animation and gaiety ; 
and-there are several indications in the volume of talent both for 
humorous sketches of character and graphic delineation of scene, 
There is often a pleasing turn of poetical fancy about her; and 
every one acquainted with the aspect of the Italian cities and the 
vicissitudes of Italian story, will recognise the beauty and truth of 
her allusions in the following little passage : 


‘ Genoa, though fallen, is still ‘“‘ Genoa the Proud:” she is like a 
noble matron, blooming in years, and dignified in decay: while her rival 
Venice, always used to remind me of a beautiful courtezan repenting in 
sackloth and ashes ; and mingling the ragged remnants of former splen- 
dour with the emblems of present misery, degradation, and mourning, 
Pursue the train of similitude, Florence may be likened to a blooming 
bride drest out to meet her lover; Naples is like Tasso’s Armida, with 
all the allurements of the Syren, and all the terrors of the Sorceress ; 
Rome sits crowned upon the grave of her power, widowed indeed, and 
desolate, but still, like the queenly Constance, she maintains the majesty 
of sorrow — 


‘« This is my throne, let kings come bow to it!”’ p- 344. 


This imaginative vein, indeed, appears to far more advantage in 
the passing comments of her journal, than in some little poetical 
pieces which, says her editor, were found in another volume, the 
companion of her travels, and have by him been interspersed, 
according to their dates, in the diary. None of these rise at all 
above mediocrity; and all of them have reference, more or less 
immediate, to her personal feelings and state. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing lines may be selected as the best in the collection; they 
are at least touching for the simplicity of their expression: 


‘It is o'er! with its pains and its pleasures, 
The dream of affection is o’er! 
The feelings I lavish’d so fondly 


Will never return to me more. 


‘ With a faith, O! too blindly believing — 
A truth, no unkindness could move ; 
My prodigal heart hath expended 
At once, an existence of love. 


‘ And now, like the spendthrift forsaken, 
By those whom his bounty had blest, 
All empty, and cold, and despairing, 
It shrinks in my desolate breast. 


‘ But a spirit is burning within me, 
Unquench’d and unquenchable yet ; 
It shall teach me to bear uncomplaining, 
The grief I can never forget.’ p. 6. 
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There is something, however, far too obtrusive and monotonous 
for the public eye, in the perpetual recurrence to such feelings 
which we find in almost every page. So far the journal, if we 
may be forgiven the pun, is much more that of an Ennuyante than 
of an Ennuyée. - Sometimes, indeed, there are little bursts of 
passion which have all the bitterness of truth. ‘ How idle to talk 
of indulging grief: talk of indulging the rack, the rheumatism ! 
who ever indulged grief that truly felt it? To endure is bad 
—. And yet the whole diary is the indulgence of a distem- 
pered mind: the overflowing of sentiment, which would be laughed 
at in a novel, and which here leaves a different impression, at once 
painful and wearisome, only from the belief which it commands of 
a sadder reality. We find the fair traveller speaking perpetually 
of her ‘languid indifference and pale face;’ of ‘ habitual melan- 
choly ;’ of ‘ feverish sleep purchased only by laudanum;’ of § nights 
full of horrid images, and days of incessant pain and unmitigated 
anguish.’ ‘That the sufferer should have made her sealed journal, 
in her own words, ‘ the faithful depository of her recollections, 
the confidante of her feelings, and the sole witness of her tears,’ 
is not perhaps unnatural. But why have these things been pub- 
lished? ‘There is an indelicacy in the exposure, even anonymously, 
to careless and indifferent eyes, of personal grief which was meant 
to be secret, and ought, in the estimation of friends at least, to 
have been sacred. If the rage for publishing or the thirst of gain 
was to be gratified, still why were not these passages expunged ? 
The editor tells us that the frequent asterisks which break the nar- 
rative mark the places where one or more leaves had been torn 
away by the writer: it would have done no discredit to his vocation, 
if he had abstracted many of the remaining passages which could 
scarcely have been intended for publication. | 

We have spoken of some suspicious traces of premeditated 
book-making in the Diary. Its very opening savours of this; 
afterwards the writer’s arrival at Paris leads us into a long and 
improbable melo-dramatic tale — the story of Genevieve — which 
she was at the trouble of committing to her journal from the relation 
of a French gentleman; and at last we meet with the followin 
anticipation of the fate of her Diary, which has full as much the 
air of prophecy as of deprecation: 


‘ Now if my poor little Diary should ever be seen! I tremble but to 
think of it! — what egotism and vanity, what discontent, — repining, — 
caprice, — should I be accused of! neither perhaps have I always been 
just to others ; quand on sent, on reflechit rarement. Such strange vicis- 
situdes of temper —such opposite extremes of thinking and feeling, 
written down at the moment, without noticing the intervening links of 
circumstances and impressions which led to them, would appear like 
distraction, if they should meet the eye of any indifferent person.’ — 
pp. 173, 174. 
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Yet this may have been, after all, no more than the inconsistency 
of a young writer, betraying the lurking wish and unconscious little 
vanity of authorship, with a shrinking dread of the exposure of 
secret care. But we pass from the scrutiny of personal feelings and: 
motives, into which, in truth, the world have little right to inquire; 
and we shall proceed to point out some of the passages in the 
volume which are most deserving of notice. We begin by taking 
the following, which describes, with sufficient fidelity, the first im- 
pressions excited by Paris and some of its environs : 


‘ St. Germains, June 27. — I cannot bear this place, another hour in 
it will kill me; this sultry evening ; this sickening sunshine —this quiet, 
unbroken, boundless landscape — these motionless woods — the Seine 
stealing, creeping through the level plains — the dull grandeur of the 
old chateau —the languid repose of the whole scene — instead of 
soothing, torture me. I am left without resource, a prey to myself and: 
to memory — to reflection, which embitters the source of suffering, and. 
thought which brings distraction. Horses on to Paris! Vite! Vite! 

‘ Paris, 28. — What said the witty Frenchwoman ? — Paris est le lieu 
du monde ou |’on peut le mieux se passer de bonheur ; — in that case it 
will suit me admirably. 

‘ 29. — We walked and drove about all day: I was amused. I mar- 
vel at my own versatility when I think how soon my quick spirits were 
excited by this gay, gaudy, noisy idle place. The different appearance 
of the streets of London and Paris is the first thing to strike a stranger. 
In the gayest and most crowded streets of London the people move 
steadily and rapidly along, with a grave collected air, as if all had some 
business in view ; here, as a little girl observed the other day, all the 
people walk about “ like ladies and gentlemen going a visiting :” the. 
women well dressed and smiling, and with a certain jaunty air, trip 
along with their peculiar mincing step, and appear as if their sole object 
was but to shew themselves ; the men ill-dressed, slovenly, and in gene- 
ral ill-looking, lounge indolently, and stare as if they had no other pur- 
pose in life but to look about them. 

‘ July 12.— Quel est a Paris le supréme talent ? celui d’amuser : et 
quel est le supréme bonheur ? |’amusement.” 

‘ Then le supreme bonheur may be found every evening from nine to 
ten, in a walk along the Boulevards, or a ramble through the Champs 
Elysées, and from ten to twelve in a salon at Tortoni’s. 

‘ What an extraordinary scene was that I witnessed to-night! how 
truly French ! Spite of myself and all my melancholy musings, and all 
my philosophic allowances for the difference of national character, [ 
was irresistibly compelled to smile at some of the farcical groups we en- 
countered. In the most crowded parts of the Champs Elysées this 
evening (Sunday), there sat an old lady with a wrinkled yellow face and 
sharp features, dressed in a flounced gown of dirty white muslin, a pink 
sash and a Leghorn hat and feathers. In one hand she held a small tray 
for the contribution of amateurs, and in the other an Italian bravura, 
which she sung or rather screamed out with a thousand indescribable 
shruggings, contortions, and grimaces, and in a voice to which a cracked 
tea-kettle, or a “ brazen candlestick turned,” had seemed the music of 
the spheres. A little farther on we found two elderly geritlemen play- 
ing at see-saw ; one an immense corpulent man of fifteen stone at least, 
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the other a thin dwarfish animal with grey mustachios, who held before 
him what I thought was a child, but on approaching, it proved to be a 
large stone strapped before him, to render his weight a counterpoise to 
that of his huge companion. We passed on, and returning about half 
an hour afterwards down the same walk, we found the same venerable 
pair pursuing their edifying amusement with as much enthusiasm as be- 
fore.’ — pp. 7—9. 


We are not disposed to linger with the writer at Paris, nor yet 
to accompany her through the beaten track of Swiss scenery and 
threadbare description. Crossing the Alps, therefore, Milan and a 
scene at the theatre Della Scala may first arrest our attention. 


‘ Our Italian friends condoled with us on being a few days too late 
to see La Vestale, which had been performed for sixty nights, and is 
one of Vigano’s materpieces. I thought the Didone Abbandonata left 
us nothing to regret. The immense size of the stage — the splendid 
scenery — the classical propriety and magnificence of the dresses — 
the fine music — and the exquisite acting, (for there is very little danc- 
ing,) all conspired to render it enchanting. The celebrated cavern 
scene, in the fourth book of Virgil, is rather too closely copied in a most 
inimitable pas de deux: so closely indeed, that I was considerably 
alarmed pour les bienseances: but little Ascanius, who is asleep in a cor- 
ner (heaven knows how he came there), wakes at the critical moment, 
and the impending catastrophe is averted. Such a scene, however beau- 
tiful, would not, I think, be endured on the English stage. I observed 
that when it began, the curtains in front of the boxes were withdrawn ; 
the whole audience, who seemed to be expecting it, was hushed: the 
deepest silence, the most delighted attention prevailed during its per- 
formance ; and the moment it was over, a third of the spectators de-: 
parted. I am told this is always the case; and that in almost every bal- 
let d’action, the public are gratified by a scene, or scenes, of a similar 
tendency. 3 

The second time I saw the Didone, my attention, in spite of the fas- 
cination of the scene, was attracted towards a box near us, which was 
occupied by a noble English family just arrived at Milan. In the front 
of the box, sat a beautiful girl, apparently not fifteen, with laughing lips 
and dimpled cheeks, the very personification of blooming, innocent, 
English loveliness. I watched her, (I could not help it, when my inter- 
est was once awakened,) through the whole scene. I marked her 
increased agitation: I saw her cheeks flush, her eyes glisten, her bosom 
flutter, as if with sighs I could not overhear, till at length, overpowered 
with emotion, she turned away her head, and covered her eyes with her 
hand. Mothers !—English mothers! who bring your daughters abroad 
to finish their education — do ye well to expose them to scenes like 
these, and force the young bud of early feeling in such a precious hot- 
bed as this? —Can a finer finger on the piano,—a finer taste in 
painting, or any possible improvement in foreign: arts, and foreign 
graces, compensate for one taint on that moral purity, which has ever 
been, (and may it ever be!) the boast, the charm of Englishwomen ? 
But what have I to do with all this? —I came here to be amused and 
to forget: — not to moralize, or to criticise.’ —pp. 49—5l. 


This description is, perhaps, un peu forte ; and here we are bound 
to remark, that there is at times in this Diary rather more freedom 
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of expression than is usually found in the untravelled English woman 
of five-and-twenty. With a love of the fine arts, our fair country- 
women learn to acquire on the Continent a license of observation 
and criticism, which we would not willingly see substituted for’ the 
retiring sensitiveness of their insular manners. When the charac- 
teristics of Titian’s genius are examined in this Diary, we are told 
of * his love of pleasure and his love of woman ;’ that ‘ through all 
his glowing pictures we trace the voluptuary,’ and that ¢ his virgins 
are rather des jeunes epouses de la veille.’ (p. 317.) Most true; 
but we could have forgiven less accurate criticism from the pen of a 
a young English woman. ‘Thus, too, we are told in another place, 
(p. 200.) of * the voluptuous expression’ of Canova’s figures: evén 
his Graces, by the way, are included in this sweeping denunciation. 
We had believed it impossible that this divine groupe could have 
awakened one licentious thought in the most depraved imagination. 
Who has ever gazed on the originals, the glory of Woburn, or on 
their miniature copies, for which we are indebted to the exquisite 


chisel of Sievier, with other feelings than those of pure homage to 
innocent loveliness ? 


At Brescia we pause with our fair guide to contemplate an amusing 
and but too common piece of English character, which she has 


sketched with point and humour, —the travelled fool of our age 
and country. 


‘ But Brescia ought to be immortalized in the history of our travels: 
for there, stalking down the Corso — le nez en lair — we met our ac- 
quaintance, L , from whom we had parted last on the pavé of Pic- 
cadilly. I remember that in London I used to think him not remark- 
able for wisdom,— and his travels have infinitely improved him —in folly. 
He boasted to us triumphantly that he had run over sixteen thousand 
miles in sixteen months: that he had bowed at the levée of the Empe- 
ror Alexander, — been slapped on the shoulder by the Archduke Con- 
stantine, — shaken hands with a Lapland witch, — and been presented 
in full volunteer uniform at every court between Stockholm and Milan. 
Yet he is not one particle wiser than if he had spent the same time in 
walking up and down the Strand. He has contrived, however, to pick 
up on his tour, strange odds and ends of foreign follies, which stick upon 
the coarse-grained materials of his own John Bull character like tin- 
foil upon sackcloth : so that I see little difference between what he was, 
and what he is, except that from a szmple goose, he has become a 
compound one. With all this, L is not unbearable — not yet at 
least. He amuses others as a butt—and me as a specimen of a new 
genus of fools: for his folly is not like any thing one usually meets 
with. It is not, par exemple, the folly of stupidity, for he talks much ; 
nor of dulness, for he laughs much; nor of ignorance, for he has seen 
much ; nor of wrong-headedness, for he can be guided right ; nor of 
bad-heartedness, for he is good natured ; nor of thoughtlessness, for he 
is prudent; nor of extravagance, for he can calculate even to the value 
of half a lira: but it is an essence of folly, peculiar to himself, and like 
Monsieur Jaques’s melancholy, “compounded of many simples, extracted 
from various objects, and the sundry contemplation of his travels.” 50 
much for the present of our friend L——.’ — pp. 58, 59. 
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At Venice we hear, as usual, of gondolas and canals, St. Mark’s 
and the Rialto, churches, palaces, and prisons, Titians, Canalettes, 
and Palladio; but we gladly quit them all to follow the writer 
through the route from thence to Florence. Here the wild and 
romantic variety of the Apennine scenery, the magnificent approach 
to Florence, the enchanting view of the city and the Val d’Arno 
‘at evening from the top of Fesole,’ the heavenly repose of the soft 
clear moonlights of that beauteous region, —all this our fair tra- 
veller has well and enthusiastically described. Her notice of the 
sculptured boasts of Florence, however, has nothing new, and we 
pass it altogether. So shall we also her whole account of the antiqui- 
ties of Rome. In such a scene the comments of superficial amateurs 
and half-learned ladies are peculiarly out of place; and even among 
commentators of far deeper research, we scarcely know a single 
traveller who is endurable as a guide through the eternal city — ex- 
cept only Forsyth. Here his inexhaustible stores of classical learn- 
ing, the surprising accuracy of his architectural knowledge, his 
acuteness in the detection of error, his fine taste, and his epigram- 
matic decision, are each in their proper action: we listen to him 
with respect, and follow in his track with the same unresisting con- 
fidence with which Dante yields himself, in his infernal pilgrimage, 
to the guidance of Virgil: 


‘“‘ Vagliami ’| lungo studio, e’l grande amore 
Che m’han fatto cercar lo tuo volume, 
Tu se’l lo mio maestro e’l mio autore.” 


After him we can submit to visit the ruins of old Rome with few 
antiquarian ciceroni of our own sex; and certainly we shall not 
deliver ourselves to the guidance of even the fairest and best of the 
blues. 

The description in this Diary of the modern aspect and societ 
of the city, and of the religious ceremonies of the Holy Week, is a 
more suitable subject-matter for a feminine pen; and, as usual, the 
observations of the writer upon the scenery of her journey from 
Florence to Rome, and from thence to Naples, are full of graphic 
truth, good taste, .and animation. At Naples we plunge with her 
at once into the fantastic humours of the Carnival. 


‘ From Avversa to Naples the country is not interesting ; but fertile 
and rich beyond description: an endless succession of vineyards and 
orange groves. At length we reached Naples; all tired and in a parti- 
cularly sober and serious mood: we remembered it was the Sabbath, 
and had forgotten that it was the first day of the Carnival ; and great 
was our amazement at the scene which met us on our arrival — 


‘ I looked, I stared, I smiled, I laughed: and all 
The weight of sadness was in wonder lost ! 


* The whole city seemed one vast puppet-show ; and the noisy gaiety 
of the crowded streets almost stunned me. One of the first objects we 
encountered was a barouche full of Turks and Sultanas, driven by an 
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old woman in a tawdry court-dress as coachman ; while a merry-andrew 
and a harlequin capered behind as footmen. Owing to the immense 
size of the city, and the difficulty of making our way through the motley 
throng of masks, beggars, lazzaroni, eating-stalls, carts, and carriages, 
we were nearly three hours traversing the streets before we reached our 
inn on the Chiaja. 

‘ I feel tired and over excited: I have been standing on my balcony 
looking out upon the moon-lit bay, and listening to the mingled shouts, 
the laughter, the music all around me; and thinking — till I feel in no 
mood to write.’ — 

‘ The Austrians, who are paramount here, allow masks only twice a 
week, Sundays and Thursdays. The people seem determined to indem- 
nify themselves for this restriction on their pleasures by every allowed 
excess during the two days of merriment, which their despotic con- 

uerors have spared them. I am told by M** and S **, our Italian 
Pinas, that the Carnival is now fallen off from its wild spirit of fanciful 
gaiety, that it is stupid, dull, tasteless, in comparison to what it was for- 
merly, owing to the severity of the Austrian police. I know nothing 
about the propriety of the measures which have been resorted to for 
curbing the excesses of the Carnival; I think if people well run away 
instead of fighting for their national rights, they must be content to suf- 
fer accordingly — but I meddle not with politics, and with all my heart 
abhor them. Whatever the gaieties of the Carnival may have been 
formerly, it is scarce possible to conceive a more fantastic, a more pic- 
turesque, a more laughable scene than the Strada di Toledo exhibited 
to-day ; the whole city seemed to wear “ one universal grin; and such 
an incessant fire of sugar-plums (or what seemed such) was carried on, 
and with such eagerness and mimic fury, that when our carriage came 
out of the conflict, we all looked as if a sack of flour had been shaken 
over us. The implements used in this ridiculous warfare are, for com- 


- mon purposes, little balls of plaister of Paris and flour, made to resemble 


small comfits: friends and acquaintances pelted each other with real 
confetti, and those of the most delicious and expensive kinds. A double 


. file of carriages moved in a contrary direction along the Corso ; aspace 


in the middle and on each side being left for horsemen and pedestrians, 
and the most exact order was maintained by the guards and police ; so 
that if by any chance a carriage lost its place in the line it was impossi- 
ble to recover it, and it was obliged to leave the street, and re-enter b 
one of the extremities. Besides the warfare carried on below, the bal- 
conies on each side were crowded with people in gay or grotesque 
dresses, who had sacks of bon-bons before them, from which they show- 
ered volleys upon those beneath, or aimed across the street at each 
other: some of them filled their handkerchiefs, and then dexterously 
loosening the corners, and taking a certain aim, flung a volley at once. 
This was like a cannon loaded with grapé-shot, and never failed to do 
the most terrific execution.’ — pp. 215—218. 


This residence at Naples is made the most interesting part of the 
volume. It is apparent that the poor invalid breathed more freely 
than usual in its delicious climate. Its balmy air and softened 


_ landscapes soothed her spirits and lulled her nervous irritation ; and 


she has dwelt with peculiar admiration and attachment on these 
southern scenes. Vesuvius, too, was in full eruption during her 
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stay at Naples; and she has given a lively account of her courageous 
ascent to the highest practicable point of the mountain. This is the 
best executed fragment in her work: but it is too long for our pur- 
pose; and, instead of it, we shall be contented to give the followin 
short and spirited passage, which fills the imagination more with the 
characteristic points of Italian scenery than a thousand more elabor- 
ate and formal descriptions. 


‘ Lucca. — Had I never visited Italy I think I should never have un- 
derstood the word picturesque. In England we apply it generally to 
rural objects or natural scenery, for nothing else in England can deserve 
the epithet. Civilization, cleanliness, and comfort, are excellent things, 
but they are sworn enemies to the picturesque: they have banished it 
gradually from our towns, and habitations, into remote countries, and 
little nooks and corners, where we are obliged to hunt after it to find 
it; but in Italy the picturesque is every where, in every variety of 
form ; it meets us at every turn, in town and in country, at all times and 
seasons ; the commonest object of every-day life here becomes pictur- 
esque and assumes from a thousand causes a certain character of poeti- 
cal interest it cannot have elsewhere. In England, when travelling in 
some distant country we see perhaps a craggy hill, a thatched cottage, 
a mill upon a winding stream, a rosy milkmaid, or a smock-frocked la- 
bourer whistling after his plough, and we exclaim, “ How picturesque !” 
Travelling in Italy we see a piny mountain, a little dilapidated village 
on its declivity, the ruined temple of Jupiter or Apollo on its summit ; 
a peasant with a bunch of roses hanging from his hat, and singing to his 
guitar, or a contadina in her white veil and scarlet petticoat, and we 
exclaim, “ How picturesque!” but how different ! Again— a tidy drill or 
a hay-cart, with a team of fine horses, is a very useful, valuable, civilised 
machine ; but a grape-waggon reeling under its load of purple clusters, 
and drawn by a pair of oxen in their clumsy, ill-contrived harness, and 
bowing their patient heads to the earth, is much more picturesque. A 
spinning wheel is very convenient, it must be allowed, but the distaff 
and spindle are much more picturesque. A snug English villa with its 
shaven lawn, its neat shrubbery, and its park, is a delightful thing — an 
Italian villa is probably far less comfortable, but with its vineyards, its 
gardens, its fountains, and statues, is far more picturesque. A laundry- 
maid at her wash-tub, immersed in soap-suds, is a vulgar idea, though 
our clothes may be the better for it. I shall never forget the group of 
women I saw at Terracina washing their linen in a bubbling pevok as 
clear as crystal, which rushed from the mountains to the sea — there 
were twenty of them at least, grouped with the most graceful effect, 
some standing up to the mid-leg in the stream, others spreading the 
linen on the sunny bank, some flinging back their long hair stood shad- 
ing their brows with their hands, and gazing on us as we passed: it 
was a scene for a poet, or a painter, or a melo-drama. An English gar- 
den, adorned at every turn with statues of the heathen deities. (although 
they were all but personifications of the various attributes of nature,) 
would be ridiculous. Setting aside the injury they must sustain from 
our damp, variable climate, they would be out of keeping with all around : 
here it is altogether different ; the very air of Italy is embued with the 
spirit of ancient mythology ;-and though “ the fair humanities of old 
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religion,” the Nymphs, the Fauns, the Dryads, be banished from their 
haunts, and live no longer in the faith of reason, yet still, whithersoever 
we turn, some statue, some temple in ruins, some fragment of an altar, 
some inscription half effaced, some name half barbarized, recalls to the 
fancy those forms of light, of beauty, of majesty, which poetry created 
to people scenes for which mere humanity was not in itself half pure 
enough, fair enough, bright enough. 

‘ What can be more grand than a noble forest of English oak? or 
more beautiful than a grove of beeches and elms clothed in their autum- 
nal tints ? or more delicious than an apple-orchard in full bloom? but 
it is true, notwithstanding, that the olive, and cypress, and cedar, the 
orange, and the citron, the fig and the pomegranate, the myrtle and the 
vine, convey a different, a more luxuriant feeling to the mind; and are 
associated with ideas which give to the landscape they adorn a charac- 
ter more delightfully, more poetically picturesque.’ — pp. 331—334. 


It was among the scenery and in the climate of Italy that the 
enthusiastic mind of the suffering writer formed the last associations 
of beauty and delight of which she was susceptible. As she re- 
crossed the Alps in increasing languor and illness, she still clung, 
with faint transports of pleasure, to these recollections; and the 
fair images which they prompted seem to have endured almost to 
the last breath of her ebbing existence. ‘The broken passages which 
close her journal will not be read with indifference. 


‘ IT agree with , who has just left me, that nothing can be more 
animating and improving than the conversation of intelligent and clever 
men, and that lady-society is in general very fade and tiresome ; and 
yet I truly believe that no woman can devote herself exclusively to the 
society of men without losing some of the best and sweetest character- 
istics of her sex.. The conversation of men of the world and men of 
gallantry gives insensibly a taint to her mind; the unceasing language 
of adulation and admiration intoxicates the head and perverts the heart : 
the habit of téte-d-tétes, the habit of being always either the sole or prin- 
cipal object of attention, of mingling in no conversation which is not 
personal, narrows the disposition, weakens the mind, and renders it in- 
capable of rising to general views or principles ; while it so excites the 
senses and the imagination, that every thing elise becomes in compari- 
son stale, flat, and unprofitable. The life of a coquette is very like that 
of a drunkard or an opium-eater, and its end is the same — the utter 
extinction of intellect, of cheerfulness, of generous feeling, and of self- 
respect. * * * + 

‘ St. Michel, Monday : — I know not why I open my book, or why I 
should keep accounts of times and places. I saw nothing of Turin but 
what I beheld from my window; and as soon as I could travel we set 
off; crossed Mount Cenis in a storm, slept at Lans-le-bourg, and reached 
this place yesterday, where I am again ill, and worse — worse than 
ever. 

‘ Is it not strange that while life is thus rapidly wasting, I should still 
be so strong to suffer ? the pang, the agony is not less acute at this 
moment, than when, fifteen months ago, the poignard was driven to my 
heart. The cup, though I have nearly drained it to the last, is not less bit- 
ter now than when first presented to my lips. But this is not well, why 
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indeed should I repine? mine was but a common fate! like a true 
woman, I did but stake my all of happiness upon one cast — and lost} 
** * * 

‘ Lyons, 19.— Good God! for what purpose do we feel ? why within 
our limited sphere of action, our short and imperfect existence, have we 
such boundless capacity for enjoying and suffering? no doubt for some 
good purpose. But I cannot think as I used to think; my ideas are 

erplexed: it is all pain of heart and confusion of mind ; a sense of 
pataartonty and wrong, and sorrow, which I cannot express, nor yet quite 
suppress If the cloud would but clear away that I might fod ain see 
to do what is right! but all is dark, and heavy, and vacant: my mind is 
dull, and my eyes are dim, and I am scarce conscious of. any thing 
around me. 


‘ A few days passed here in quiet, and kind Dr. P* * have revived me 
a little. 

‘ All the way from Turin I have slept almost constantly ; if that can 
be called: sleep, which was rather the stupor of exhaustion, and left me 
still sensible of what was passing round me. I heard voices, though I 
knew not what they said; and I felt myself moved from place to place, 
though I neither knew nor cared whither. * * * * 

‘ All that I have seen and heard, all that I have felt and suffered, since 
I left Italy, recalls to my mind that delightful country. I should regret 
what I have left behind had I not, outlived all regrets — but one — for 
there, though 


‘I vainly sought from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within, 


all feeling was not yet worn out of my heart: I was not then blinded 
nor stupified by sorrow and weakness as I have been since. 

‘There are some places we remember with pleasure, because we have 
been happy there; others, because endeared to us as the residence of 
friends. We love our country because it is our country ; our home be- 
cause it is our home ; London or Paris we may prefer, as comprehend- 
ing in themselves all the intellectual pleasures and luxuries of life; 
but, dear Italy, we love it simply for its own sake ; not as, in general, 
we are attached to places and things, but as we love a friend, and the 
face of a friend: there it was “ luxury to be” — there I would willingly 
have died, if so it might have pleased God. 

‘ Till this evening we have not seen a gleam of sunshine, nor a glimpse 
of the blue sky, since we crossed Mount Cenis. We entered Lyons 
during a small drizzling rain. The dirty streets, the black, gloomy- 
looking houses, the smoking manufactories, and busy looks of the people, 
made me thiak of Florence and Genoa, and their “ fair white walls,” 
and princely domes ; and when in the evening I heard the whining organ 
which some wretched Savoyard was grinding near us, I remembered 
even with emotion the delightful voices I heard singing ,“* Dz piacer mt 
balza il cor,” under my balcony at Turin—my last recollection of Italy : 
and to-night, when they opened the window to give me air, I felt, on 
recovering, the cold chill of the night-breeze ; and as I shivered, and 
shrunk away from it, I remembered the delicious and genial softness of 
our Italian evenings. * * * * 

‘ No letters from England. 

‘ Now that it is past, 1 may confess, that till now, a faint-—a very 
faint hope did cling to my heart. I thought it might have been just . 
possible; but it is ovetf now —all is over! | 
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._ € We leave Lyons on Tuesday, and travel by short easy stages; and 
they think I may still reach Paris. I will hold up — if possible. 

‘ Yet if they would but lay me down on the road-side, and leave me 
to die in quietness! to rest is all I ask. 

‘24,—-St. Albin. We arrived here yesterday. 

* * & # eX 

‘ The few sentences which follow are not legible. 

* Four days after the date of the last paragraph, the writer died at 
Autun in her twenty-sixth year, and was buried in the garden of the 
Capuchin Monastery, near that city.’ — Editor. — pp. 350—354. 


There is something affecting and mournful in these closing pages, 
written, as it were, between time and eternity, and yet noting the 
habitual current of thought, and filled to the last with the daily 
occurrences of a journey which conducted the young and heart- 
stricken traveller only to a tomb. 





Art. X. 1. Three Letters to the Editor of the Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal, from Malachi Malagrowther, Esq. on the proposed Change 
of Currency, and other Alterations, as they affect, or are intended to 
affect, the Kingdom of Scotland. Blackwood. Edinburgh. 1896. 


2. Iwo Letters on Scottish Affairs, from Edward Bradwardine 
Waverley, Esq. to Malachi Malagrowther, Esq. Murray. London. 
1826. 


Wuar are termed “ the public mind” and * the spirit of the age” 
are things of a strange nature. We own, to our shame, we were 
once of the number of those who deemed that if “ The Drapier’s 
-Letters” had been published, even in Ireland, some hundred years 
after the time when they appeared, neither the genius nor the 
patriotism of Swift could have given currency to the flat absurdities 
which abound in almost every page of those celebrated perform- 
ances. We have lived to humble ourselves in our error, and to 
confess that we mistook the times in which we live. The extra- 
ordinary influence which Mr. Malachi Malagrowther is now exciting 
upon his compatriots, makes us much fear that at this day, and in 
philosophic Scotland, there are a pen and a name whose united 
magic could circulate a belief through a whole people, that their 
‘ruin might be wrought by a cargo of depreciated copper-money. 
Similar as the letters of Mr. Malagrowther are, in more points 
than one, to those of the Drapier, their scope and tendency are 
widely different. Swift’s zeal was really directed, not against the 
projector, Wood, but against the odious tyranny that, in deference 
to the blind, foolish, one can hardly add selfish, prejudices of a few 
jealous traders, sought, with the inconsistency which so often marks 
oppressive sway, to make Ireland at once a tributary and an Im- 
poverished province. But the Scotch patriot of the present day 
lifts a voice, of which he knows well the use and the power, against 
those improvements of a wise and impartial policy which are only 
the too tardy fruits of a long and- clear experience. When the 
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popular pulse, which his art has now made to beat so riotously, 
shall have recovered from its fever, and resumed the accustomed 
cool and steady movements of the time and the nation, people will 
be inclined to ask with astonishment, whether it really be true, that 
fifty years after the publication of the ‘* Wealth of Nations,” and 
almost upon the very spot where its author wrote that work, it has 
been gravely asserted, that the wealth of Scotland depends upon a 
paper currency; that the introduction of a million and a half of 
gold sovereigns within her borders will stop her manufactories, lay 
an embargo upon her commerce, starve the fishermen of her High- 
lands, make the plough to drop from the hands of her hardy Low- 
jand famers, and, more than all, “ adsct omen,” call up again the 
spirit of her Rob Roy Macgregors, and crowd the great northern 
highway with a new race of * gentlemen of the road.” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Malachi Malagrowther. The ques- 
tion between him and his.opponents lies within a narrow compass. 
A mere political economist would say, that he has provokingly 
encumbered it, in three goodly sized pamphlets, with those auxili- 
aries so troublesome in an adversary, wit, sarcasm, and eloquence. 
For our parts, we do not care to conceal that we read through the 
whole three letters with our attention so fixed upon the fervid and 
sometimes rather romantic eloquence, the sarcasm keen and bril- 
liant, but never ill-natured, and the wit which plays on, ever varyin 
and untiring, to the end, that we were quite delighted with the 
dress, though we were scarcely able to discover what-was the sub- 
stance which lay beneath it. But this sort of toying with the literary 
beauties of a political writer may never do for our readers ; and we 
shall therefore state, very briefly, how the wizard seeks to work his 
spell, and why we (and we trust our readers will share our escape) 
have failed to be caught by his enchantments. 

We shall pass over the preliminary complaints touching the un- 
holy interference of the Scotch commissions with the ‘ old spider’ 
of the Parliament House; we shall take no heed of the lament 
upon the departure of certain revenue boards, the loss of which, 
it seems, ‘ affected materially the condition and even the respect- 
ability of the overburdened aristocracy’ of Scotland. On these 
points our author is hit rather hardly by his cousin, Edward Brad- 
wardine Waverley, Esq., of whose performance our limits will not 
allow us to say more, than that with a good deal of humour, which 
is not the most playful, and some very elaborate sarcasm, it con- 
tains much good sense, and some most annoyingly close references 
to facts, dates, books, ‘ persons, and records.’ 

There is a ghost-like thought (we hardly know how else to de- 
ene a notion so visionary), which seems to have haunted Mr. 

alagrowther during the whole of his lucubrations — an apprehen- 
sion that the supply of gold for Scotland, if sovereigns be sub- 
stituted for small notes, will entail a perpetual charge, from some, 
we know not what, tendency of gold coin to fly out of a country the 
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moment after it gains admittance. This spectre appears through 
the letters in every possible shape and aspect, plain prose, gay 
raillery, and awful metaphor. It is stated with sufficient clearness 
in the following passage : 

‘ The branches established by banks in remote parts of Scotland 
must be given up. The parent banks would vainly exhaust themselves 
in endeavouring to draw specie from London, and to force it, at an 
expense, into more fertile districts of Scotland, which, of course, would 
receive it in small quantity, and pay for it at a heavy charge. But as 
to the remote and sterile regions, it must be with the Highlands and 
Isles of Scotland, as it is now in some remote districts of Ireland, where 
scarce any specie exists for the purpose of ordinary currency, and 
where, for want of that representative for value, or paper money in its 
stead, men are driven back to the primitive mode of bartering for every 
thing —the peasant pays his rent in labour, and the fisher gets his 
wages in furnishings. Misery is universal — credit is banished — and 
with all the bounties of nature around them, ready to reward indust 
— the sinews of that industry are hewn asunder, and man starves where 
Nature has given abundance !’"— p. 51. 


All this is no doubt very terrible; and many things still more 
appalling are said upon the same subject in the third letter; but 
what, in the name of common sense, does it mean? We shall not 
here repeat the explanation which we have very lately given at some 
length, of the manner in which specie is distributed among the 
different nations of the world: we shall merely observe, that Scot- 
Jand will procure the specie she requires by selling her produce for 
gold; and having made this most important concession, (for which 
It was quite unnecessary for Mr. Malagrowther to waste a word of 
argument,) we presume to ask, what farther cost can a metallic cur- 
rency entail? The gold is the price of what is sold. Will it be 
given back for nothing? and, if not, what is to expel it? One cause 
only can occasion the efflux of specie from a country enjoying a 
metallic circulation—the want of some commodity which can be pro- 
cured advantageously abroad, and which can be procured there more 
cheaply, by exporting the precious metals in exchange for it, than 
by purchasing it with any other commodity. : 

Suppose that while England possesses a metallic currency, Scot- 
land begins to substitute sovereigns for her one and two pound 
notes. Scotland will effect this by sending so much (let us say) of 
her printed goods as will procure the requisite supply of sovereigns. 
When this supply shall have been gained, what follows? The eX- 
change of commodities between the two countries no longer consists 
of a barter of printed goods for gold, but of printed goods for some 
other articles wanted in Scotland, say hardware and china. Now at 
what point of time will the influx of specie into Scotland cease? 
It will cease when Scotland has procured enough to saturate her 
circulation with the precious metals, that is, when she needs no 
more. When that period comes, the quantity of the currency m 
Scotland is, relatively to the wants of Scotland, proportionate to the 
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quantity which circulates in England; and, both being metallic, 
their value must be the same. There can be no inducement, there- 
fore, to the traders in either country to send money to the other, or 
to take money from it, any more than there would be to transmit 
cash from London to Lancashire, or from Lancashire to London, 
or any more than there was when a paper currency was the cir- 
culating medium in England as well as in Scotland. 

It may undoubtedly happen, that the quantity of English goods 
of every kind wanted in Scotland may be greater than the quantity 
of Scotch productions required by England. In this case the 
balance of trade is (in the vulgar and very inaccurate phrase- 
ology) said to be against Scotland; and if debts are not due to 
Scotland from some other countries to which England is indebted 
to the same amount, gold will pass from Scotland to England. In 
the first place, however, it is obvious that if Scotland can pay her 
debts to England by bills on Hamburgh or Amsterdam, she will 
not pay them in gold; and in the next place, the least consideration 
will make it equally obvious, that if she does pay her English debts 
with gold, that gold will be supplied from some other nation with 
which she carries on the relations of commerce. 

If Scotland bought commodities from England with gold, while 
she was not supplied with gold from any other country by means 
of international trade, Mr. Malagrowther’s predictions would be 
fulfilled with a witness. But a worse evil than the mere loss of 
money would befall her, before she could engage in this species of 
spendthrift commerce. Not only must the curse of universal indo- 
lence light upon her, hindering her from producing any articles for 
the use of her neighbours, and confining her industry to the mere 
creation of what she could herself consume, but in addition to this, 
some demon must possess her people, giving them the appetite for 
foreign products, while bereft of the faculties which would prompt 
them to acquire those products by giving in exchange the fruits of 
their own labour. When it shall be shown, that from the begin- 
ning of recorded time to this day there has been one such nation 
of madmen, we may begin to consider, how such can be the fate of 
the most patient, calculating, industrious, and, withal, enterprising 
people, who have ever yet tasted the advantages or borne a share 
in the improvements of commerce and manufactures. 

The truth is, that if three or four millions of rational creatures 
entered into a solemn league and covenant to play this fool’s game, 
their neighbours would not permit them, unless, indeed, they 
passed a law (and kept it), against the importation of money, and 
against selling any thing to a foreigner. A very small exportation 
of money would soon (by lessening the quantity of the circulating 
medium) so far lower prices compared with the prices of all com- 
modities in contiguous countries, that foreigners would pour in the 
precious metals to purchase from this devoted people what they 
had raised for their own use. Providence has so ordained, that 
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countries of similar climates produce similar commodities; and if 
Scotland would manufacture no printed goods, or any other com- 
modity, for England or for any other nation, but would yet send 
her money for English hardware and china, England would send 
back this money for Scotch corn or Scotch cattle, which could be 
purchased more cheaply than the corn or cattle of England, in 
consequence of the change of prices resulting in both countries 
from the alteration of their respective currencies. 

We are not sure that in what we have here urged we may not 
justly incur the imputation of having laboured at a truism. It 
seems an absurdity, proved by the mere statement, that a nation 
can ever exhaust itself of its own money by a universal spirit of 
prodigality; — in short, that a nation will ever buy with money 
from one country, without selling for money to some other. But 
glaring as the error seems, when stated in its naked nature, it la 
at the bottom of the whole commercial system which for ages held 
commerce bound in fetters (a system which even yet has only 
loosened, not lost, its hold); and it forms the staple theme in the 
letters of Mr. Malachi Malagrowther. 

Auxiliary to this topic are two others, upon the strength of which 
much reliance is placed. The first is, the immense advan 
which Scotland has gained by means of the cash accounts allowed 
by the bankers, which are supposed to be quite incompatible with 
the circulation of sovereigns ; and the second is, the singular secu- 
rity against runs and failures which is alleged to exist in the Scotch 
system of banking. 

The manner in which cash credits are conducted is thus stated: 


‘ A person, either professional, engaged in commerce or manufactures, 
or otherwise so situated as to render an occasional command of money 
convenient, obtains a cash account to an extent proportioned to his 
funds, either by pledging his house, shop, or other real property, or by 
giving the bank two sufficient sureties to be answerable for the balance, 
if any, which shall be due to the company when the account is closed. 
The holder of the cash credit is then entitled to draw on the banker 
for such sums as he may occasionally need, within its limits. He 
lodges, on the other hand, with the bank, such cash as he may from 
time to time receive from the returns of his business, or otherwise. 
Interest is calculated on the advances drawn from the bank at five per 
cent., on the customer’s deposits at three per cent. only, and the 
account is finally balanced twice a-year. The interest varies according 
to the general rate of the money-market. I have stated it upon the 
general and legal rate, which it never does or can exceed.’ 


The great benefits, to trade, of this practice, are obvious ae 
and were long ago explained by Adam Smith, in a passage of his 
work so remarkably resembling the extract we have just made, in 
substance and almost in language, that if Mr. Malagrowther shall 
ever read it, we are sure he will be quite startled at the coincidence 
between his views, ¢hus far, of Scotch banking, and those of the 
great founder of political economy. But according to Adam 
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Smith, the benefits of cash credits have some reasonable limits; 
according to the author before us, these benefits are all but bound- 
less. Of this practice he says: 

‘ The facility which it has afforded to the industrious and enter- 
prising agriculturist or manufacturer, as well as to the trustees of the 
public in executing national works, has converted Scotland, from a 
poor, miserable, and barren country, into one, where, if Nature has 
done less, Art and Industry have done more than in perhaps any country. 
in Europe, England herself not excepted. Through means of the credit 
which this system has afforded, roads have been made, bridges built, 


and canals dug, opening up to reciprocal communication the most 
sequestered districts of the country — manufactures have been esta- 
blished, unequalled in extent or success — wastes have been converted 
into productive farms — the productions of the earth for human use 
have been multiplied twenty-fold, while the wealth of the rich, and the 
comforts of the poor, have been extended in the same proportion. 
And all this in a country where the rigour of the climate and sterility | 
of the soil seem united to set improvement at defiance. Let those 


who remember Scotland forty years since bear witness if I speak truth 
or falsehood. 


‘ There is no doubt that this change has been produced by the faci- 
lities of procuring credit, which the Scottish we 4 held forth, both by 
discounting bills, and by granting cash accounts. Every undertaking 
of consequence, whether by the public or by individuals, has been 
carried on by such means ; at least exceptions are extremely rare.’— 


pp. 21—23. 

We dare say that many of that class of honest people who 
talk prose half their lives without knowing it, have laid down these 
Letters, after an attentive perusal, with the sober belief, that the 
Scotch banks, by some art magic, have actually supplied the funds 
by which all these great improvements have been made, and with- 
out expending one shilling of their own capital, have saved the 
speculators from spending a shilling of theirs. Such is most cer- 
tainly the sum of Mr. Malagrowther’s argument, stripped of rhetoric 
and poetry, and dressed in plain English. Is it necessary to attempt 
seriously the dispersion of these visions of a fervid and creative 
fancy ? . 

Let us, however, examine briefly the advantages really afforded 
by the accommodation, and see how far the substitution of sove- 
reigns for small notes can interfere with the continuance of this 
practice. 

It is important to distinguish here between the accommodation 
given by bankers in the discounting of bills, and that which is al- 
lowed by the cash accounts. It is not pretended that the former is 
to vanish from Scotland upon the appearance of gold; and yet the 
facilities afforded to trade by means of cash accounts, compared 
with those which result from the discounting of bills, are as a few 
drops of water to the ocean. The sums belonging to every trader, 
which pass through his hands, may be considered as: divided into 
two portions; one, that part of the returns of his capital which he 
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re-invests in the purchase of the commodities in which he deals: 
the other, that portion which he is obliged to keep by him for the 
purpose of answering daily or hourly demands. The former usually 
comes to him in the shape of bills, given by those to whom he has 
sold the articles of his trade. These bills he turns into cash at his 
banker’s, with infinite advantage to himself and to the community, 
resulting from the increased rapidity with which capital is thus 
made to circulate: but the other portion, which he retains to meet 
occasional demands, must be subtracted altogether from his com- 
mercial dealings ; and as far as this portion is concerned, the system 
of cash accounts affords great and valuable accommodation ; but to 
this portion that species of accommodation must be confined (so 
long as the issues of the banks do not surcharge the circulation); 
and the whole advantage to the trade consists simply in this: that 
he pays the banks 5 per cent. for the perpetual use of their notes, 
in lieu of this portion of his own money, and that, to this amount, 
he is enabled to extend his speculations in trade. His gain is pre- 
cisely the difference between 5 per cent. and the regular profits of 
his capital on that amount which he would otherwise be compelled 
to hold, unproductive, for the purpose of defraying the daily or 
weekly expenses of his concern. 

What proportion this part of a trader’s capital may bear to his 
whole stock in trade must vary according to the nature of his deal- 
ings. ‘The proportion which the whole amount of the sums so 
occupied throughout the whole community bears to the whole stock 
or capital of the community must be small indeed, when it is con- 
sidered that these sums cannot comprise any large proportion of the 
circulating medium. ‘The circulating medium has been by some 
supposed to be one-thirtieth of the amount of a nation’s capital. 
Some have rated it higher, and some lower. But it needs no cal- 
culation to perceive that the amount of capital represented by the 
sums which are lent on cash accounts, when compared with the 
whole stock of the nation, even should such cash accounts disappear 
for ever, must be too small to allow those who give the subject one 
moment’s calm attention to sympathise with the prophetic fears of 
Mr. Malagrowther. . 

But why should these cash accounts cease upon the introduction of 
sovereigns as a substitute for one and two pound notes? The reason 
given for an apprehension of this event is a curious one. It is assumed 
that all profits on such accommodation must be destroyed by this 
change in the currency. ‘The small notes now in circulation amount, 
it is said, to 1,500,000/.; and if the gain of five per cent. upon 
this be taken from the bankers, they must be compelled to close 
their cash accounts against the public. If the whole circulation 
were about to be made metallic, or if small notes only were ad- 
vanced upon cash accounts, there might be some plausibility in this 
reasoning. But a very large portion of the sums lent in this way 
must necessarily consist of notes of 5/. and upwards ; and it is most 
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certain that the issues of these larger notes will be increased, when 
the smaller ones are removed to give way to coin. The smaller 
denominations of the currency are, for a variety of reasons,’ far 
more frugally used when they are metallic, than when they consist 
of bank notes; and we believe we are within the mark in sa ing, 
that with a metallic circulation of sovereigns, the gold will be 
seldom more than as one to four to the paper. hether or 
not, under such circumstances, the competition among bankers be 
likely to ensure a continuance of cash accounts, even including 
sovereigns in the loans, we would willingly leave it to any * prac- 
tical man” to determine. 

On the security of the Scotch system of banking : there can be 
little difference of opinion, if the terms be once understood. * The 
essence of that system is, that it admits the establishment of large 
companies with extensive capital, conducting business upon prin- 
ciples fixed and known, and having in many distant parts of the 
country agencies and correspondents, by means of which the general 
state of credit throughout the community becomes known to the 
directors. This, and this only, is the real essence of the system ; 
but by a confusion of ideas, not very uncommon upon these sub- 
jects, the adjunct is confounded with the substance, and because 
the Scotch banks have for a long course of years issued paper 
money, a paper currency is now said to form an essential part of the 
Scotch system of banking. We shall not here go over the ground 
which we have so lately travelled, nor repeat the reasons why no 
system of banking can secure a currency which consists wholly 
of paper, from the two great mischiefs incident to it, — ruinous 
fluctuations in its value while the money dealers are solvent, and 
total loss of value from time to time, of portions of the currency, 
by their failure. ‘That this last calamity is less likely under the 
Scotch system than any other that can be devised, may be fully con- 
ceded by those who are still forced to believe, that even under that 
system the calamity is possible. And it must not be forgotten, that 
the same causes which contribute to guard against it are such as would 
make the convulsion more terrible whenever it might occur. It is 
mere wildness to say, that the spirit of the people, or the interests 
of all classes in supporting the banks, can preserve Scotland from 
panics and runs, and failures among those, who in a commercial 
community deal in things so variable as paper money and com- 
mercial credit. ‘There is one appalling fact, which, argue as people 
may upon mutual credit and ramified interests, recurs to the mind 
at every step of this discussion; namely, that Scotland, with a paper 
currency of three or four millions, payable in gold, can never, as 
matters now are, contain gold ee to pay one-fortieth part of 
that currency. 'To our understandings this single fact is decisive of 
the question. It is said that the Scotch banks invariably support 
each other in the hour of peril, and that those who apply to a 


tottering house never refuse the paper of another establishment. 
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But if the use of gold in England should ever introduce into 
Scotland a distaste for paper credit at a period of general alarm, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow should become the seat of a delirious 
fit in the nation similar to that which London has so recently suf: 
fered, we ask, and with the question we may close our brief remarks 
upon the Letters of Mr. Malachi Malagrowther, what bank in Scot- 
land would remain for one week with open doors ? 
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Art. XI. Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, in 1823, under the 
Direction of the Government of Prince of Wales Island: including 
Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the Country, an Account of 
the Commerce, Population, and the Manners and Customs of the 
Inhabitants, and a Visit to the Batta Cannibal States in the Interior. 
By John Anderson, Esq., late Agent to the Government of Prince 
of Wales Island, and Deputy-Secretary to Government, and Malay 
Translator. 8vo. pp. 424. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 
1826. 


Lirrte was known in this country of the island of Sumatra until 
the year 1778, when Mr. Miller published an account of a parti- 
cular district of it in the Philosophical Transactions. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Marsden, who published in 1783 a copious 
history of the island, which, from its great fertility, its abundance 
of gold nines, and its general beauty, he considered to be the Ophir 
of Solomon. It is divided by the equator into almost equal parts, 
the one extremity being in 5°53!’ N., and the other in 5° 56'S. 
latitude. Its northern extremity is in longitude 95° 34! E., and 
stretches into the Bay of Bengal. ‘To the north-east it is divided 
by the straits of Malacca from the peninsula of that name; to the 
east it is divided by a narrow channel from the island of Banca; 
to the south it is divided from the island of Java by the straits of 
Sunda, and the south-western coast is exposed to the Indian ocean. 
It is 900 miles in length, and its breadth varies only from 100 to 
150 miles. 

Some commercial intercourse had always existed between Sumatra . 
and Prince of Wales Island, and from the time that the East India 
Company acquired possession of the latter (1786) it has been their 
policy to extend that intercourse by every means in their power. 
In order to accomplish that object, and also to explore the eastern 
coast of the island, of which Mr. Marsden has given a very loose 
and imperfect sketch, missions were sent thither in 1806, 1807, 
1808, 1818, and 1820, none of which were attended with the 
desired success. In 1822 a survey of the whole of the east coast 
was made under the directions of Lieutenants Rose and Morseby 
which contributed to promote a more intimate correspondence 
between that island and Pinang. This excited the jealousy of the 
Dutch, who were anxious to divert the whole of the trade, if pos 

sible, to their own settlement at Malacca, and, it is underst 
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deputed agents to the different states on the coast of Sumatra with 
that view. In consequence of these proceedings Mr. Anderson was 
appointed by the Governor of Prince of Wales Island to visit all 
the country between Diamond Point and Siack inclusive, ‘ for the 
purpose of anticipating the Netherlands, and keeping the chiefs of 
that coast faithful to their relations’ with the,English. He accord- 
ingly set out on his mission in the early part of 1823, and we have 
in the volume now before us the results of his enquiries, which, 
though they are conveyed in a dry and official manner, are never- 
theless possessed of some interest. He has, very unnecessarily we 
should think, divided his work into two parts. The first contains 
his journal, in which he notes every thing of importance that 
occurred to himself or to his companions during his visit to Su- 
matra. The second part exhibits a summary of his observations 
on the climate, inhabitants, produce, and manufactures of the 
country, being in many instances a mere repetition of the matter 
embraced in the journal of his voyage. 

That portion of the coast which Mr. Anderson visited is watered 
by innumerable rivers, possesses a large population, and abounds 
with the most valuable productions of the East. No general de- 
scription can convey an, accurate notion of the several states which 
occupy this part of Sumatra. They seem to have been originally 
formed by emigrants from Menangkabu, by shipwrecked mariners 
from the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, by settlers from many 
of the ports on the Malayan peninsula, from Rhio, Lingin, and 
various other places. The boldest and the most numerous of these 
settlers were most probably piratical adventurers, and lawless 
marauders, who seem to have bequeathed their turbulent and fero- 
cious manners to their posterity. 

It is abundantly clear from Mr. Anderson’s account that several 
of these states, though living under separate rajahs, and many of 
them differing from each other in their dialects and manners, yet 
perfectly agree in being all cannibals. This is a point beyond 
dispute. It is said indeed that their appetite for human flesh arises 
more from a thirst of vengeance than from their preference for such 
horrid fare. ‘True it is that they generally devour such of their 
enemies as fall into their hands; but the opportunity of enjoying 
this impious feast seems to be in many cases the principal induce- 
ment for engaging in the military service. Indeed Mr. Anderson 
mentions an instance of a rajah of one of the states (Tanah Jawa), 
who when all his captive enemies and condemned criminals are 
exhausted, sends out his emissaries on the highway to slay, for his 


table, the first human victim they encounter. At Delli, he 
relates, 


‘ The sultan’s force consisted of about 400 men, one-third of them 
at least such savages as I have been describing. Their food consisted 
of the flesh of tigers, elephants, hogs, snakes, dogs, rats, or whatever 
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offal they could lay their hands upon. Having no religion, they fear 
neither God nor man. They believe that when they die, they shall 
become wind. Many of them, however, are converted to Islamism ; but 
the older people, who have been accustomed to feed upon human flesh, 
and other delicacies of that sort, have an aversion to the Mahometan 


faith, as they cannot afterwards enjoy themselves, which is their prin- 
cipal consideration.’ — p. 35. 


It is proper to state, however, that this savage propensity is 
every day declining; and there is no doubt that, in a few years, 
increased intercourse with the settlements of the East India Com- 
pany, and the habits of industry which it must produce, will efface 
the infamous custom altogether. 

In every part of the country which Mr. Anderson traversed, the 
musquitoes were so numerous as to cause the most disagreeable 
annoyance. JBesides these insects, there are large red ants, which 
drop in myriads from the trees upon passengers, and bite severely ; 
and, as if these nuisances were not suflicient, snakes and serpents 
infest the grass, which swarms also with small leeches, that adhere 
to the foot of the traveller, ‘and feed upon his blood. ‘The rivers 
are haunted by alligators of a peculiarly ferocious kind. In the 
Assahan river, Mr. Anderson had occasion to observe that they 
were numerous, and particularly bold. 


‘ Hundreds of people have lost their lives by these devouring animals. 
About an hour after we anchored, a man was pulled out of a low canoe 
near us, and devoured in a moment; and a few days before, one of the 
crew belonging to Che Ismael, my pilot’s boat, a powerful, stout, young 
man, who was sitting at the stern of the boat, steering with a paddle, 
was snatched off. They raise their heads a foot or two out of the water, 
and pull the people out of the boats. About a month ago, a boat with 
three horses and six goats, which the Rajah Muda was sending down the 
river, to be embarked on board a large prow going to Pinang, was at- 
tacked by a whole swarm of these ferocious creatures, which surrounded 
the boat on all sides. Being low and ricketty, the horses took fright, 
and began to kick, on which the boat upset. Another small boat in 
company instantly saved the three or four Malays who were in the boat; 
but the horses and goats were devoured in an instant. Near the mouth 
of the river, where there is a fishing-house, there is an alligator of a 
most prodigious size, his back, when a little out of the water, resembling 
a large rock. He remains constantly there, and is regularly fed upon 
the head and entrails of the large pari, or skate fish, which are caught 
there. I saw him, and the Malays called him to his meal. He appeared 
full twenty feet long. Being in rather a small boat at the time, I wished 
to make all haste away; but the Malays assured me he was quite harm- 
less, so much so, that his feeders pat his head with their hands; a dan- 
gerous amusement certainly, but showing the wonderful tameness and 
sagacity of the creature, naturally so ferocious. He will not allow any 
other alligator to approach the place; and on that account the Malays 
almost worship him.’ —‘pp. 125, 126. 


In return, however, for these evils, nature is prodigal in the 
variety and richness of the vegetable productions whic she has 
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scattered over the soil: the earth teems with fruits of the most 
nutritive and refreshing description, while the atmosphere is scented 
with the fragrance of flowers and of medicinal herbs, which grow 
up in profusion. 

We think it unnecessary to follow Mr. Anderson in the details 
of his mission, so far as they relate to the climate, products, the 
features of the country, and the manners of the people. They do 
not differ very materially from those which Mr. Marsden has pre- 
sented, in a much more attractive form, in his. description of the 
more frequented parts of the island. Mr. Anderson has satisfied 
himself that he has achieved the main object of his mission, by the 
manner in which he conducted it, and in which it was received by 
the chiefs and population of the states which he visited. His ac- 
count of his voyage cannot fail to prove interesting, and eminentl 
serviceable, to those traders who may have occasion to hold inter- 
course with the eastern coast of Sumatra. In obedience to his 
instructions, he has collected ‘ a numerous list of facts,’ and has 
‘ recorded those facts in his diaries in the most simple language :’ 
indeed, so minute and so careful have been his enquiries, that his 
book is rather an inventory of the different articles which the 
country has for sale, and of the facilities for trade which it presents, 
than a description of his tour. This form of his diary may be very 
useful to the East India Company ; but the general reader, desirous 
of extending his acquaintance with foreign lands and the races who 
inhabit them, will soon turn away fatigued from a work in which 
literature, music, and antiquities, are treated in the same dry and 
summary manner as imports, exports, port-charges, currency, 
boundaries, and revenues. 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII. An Encyclopedia of Agriculture ; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of the Valuation, &c. &c. of Landed Property ; and the 
Cultivation, &c. of the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms, with the 
latest Improvements, &c. &c. By J. Loudon. 8vo. pp. 1226. 
91.10s. Boards. London. Longman, Hurst, and Co. 1825. 


Turre can be now no longer an excuse for the farmer who is 
ignorant of any branch almost of the arts and sciences. To be 
skilful in the means of producing heavy crops; to hit the critical 
turn of a season for ploughing ; 





“ quee cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori ;” 
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are matters of every-day knowledge amongst farmers, and it will 
not be the fault of Mr. Loudon, if they are not henceforth as fami- 
liarly conversant with every branch of information which finds the 
initial of. its denomination within the cycle of the alphabet, from 
anatomy to zoology, both inclusive. And to make sure against 
such contingencies as the calamity of a dull apprehension amongst 
his probable readers, Mr. Loudon has cunningly scattered over his 
pages a vast abundance of choice wood-cuts. The very first graphic 
specimen presages a strong determination, even at the risk of pro- 
ducing ridicule, to illustrate his subjects sufficiently. The historical 
fact of a remnant of men and animals saved from the deluge on Mount 
Ararat being incidentally alluded to, we are treated with an illus- 
tration of the scene — a cloud-capt mountain —sea in the distance 
—rocks and reposing animals. If this were a solitary instance 
of misapplied explanation, and if such blemishes were not calcu- 
lated to raise a laugh against a book, which otherwise contains as 
little as any volume we are acquainted with, of matter that is not 
interesting and important in proportion to its extent, it would be a 
very unworthy labour to point them out. Interesting and import- 
ant we do not scruple to say we believe this volume to be; for 
though we do not hope to see our farmers made men of science to 
any very efficient degree, yet, this book will have a valuable colla- 
_teral use, in inciting to and gratifying intellectual exertion amongst 
a class who are but too apt to deem it incompatible, in a great 
measure, with their business. ‘The history of agriculture from the 
earliest times, and the account of its present state in the different 
countries of the world, are replete with curious details. The great 
object being, in agriculture as well as all other practical pursuits, 
to perform the most with the smallest amount of means, the farmer 
is instructed in the knowledge of soils by geology ; of their vege- 
table and animal productions by botany and zoology; which neces- 
sarily involves an acquaintance with the means of improvement in 
those respective branches. He is likewise furnished with explan- 
ations of the various implements and operations, scientific and me- 
chanical, which are in any way connected with the economy of 
agriculture. From treating it in this elementary way, our author 
descends to a minute investigation of agriculture as it ts now prac- 
tised in Great Britain, in all its various stages, from the crude 
period of first possession up to the results of its most refined 
management. We do not believe Mr. Loudon to have entertained 
the chimerical notion, that either a good botanist or surveyor, 4 
veterinary surgeon or a carpenter, still less that all these combined 
in the same individual, could be formed by the study of his book. 
Indeed, we are not sanguine enough even to expect that any great 
operative information, with reference to their immediate pursult, 
is here communicated to the agricultural class. But what we are 
certain about is, that a vast variety of congenial knowledge 's 
funded for their use in this volume; and if it were to have no more 
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beneficial effect than ‘that of infusing a spirit of enquiry into the 
minds of a set of men, who are but too apt to seek as it were an 
indemnification for the activity of the body in the sloth of the in- 
tellect, we should esteem it as a work of national utility. 





i 


Art. XIII. Junius proved to be Burke; with an Outline of his Bio- 
graphy. 8vo. pp.64. Longman and Co. 1826. | 


Or all the various individuals to whom the reputation of Junius 
has been assigned, there is no one who seems to us less likely to 
have deserved it than Mr. Burke. It is not that he was without 
the literary talent capable of producing compositions quite as popu- 
lar as the Letters to which that famous signature has been subscribed. 
The Reflections on the French Revolution show the extent to which 
Burke could, when he pleased, wield the thunders of eloquence. 
But then his eloquence was of a style essentially different from 
that of Junius. The latter was concise, Burke was generally 
diffuse; one was epigrammatic, the other, if we may use the ex- 
pression, was uniformly epic in every thing which he laboured for 
the public eye. Junius pursues his adversary with the rage of a 
vulture; Burke hunts his opponent with the generosity of a lion. 
In short, every argument, that could be drawn from internal 
evidence, only goes to confirm beyond all doubt the truth of 
Burke’s positive and repeated denial, that he was Junius. 

The author of the flimsy publication before us has placed side 
by side passages from Junius and from Burke, which he is pleased 
to consider as perfect counterparts of each other. We have com- 
pared them, and find that they coincide in no one particular. Not 
only are the ideas dissimilar, but the tone of expression is as dif- 
ferent as it is possible to be. We admire the stupidity of the 
person who could for a moment have supposed them to be other- 
wise. 

It is by no means true, as this pamphleteer has rashly asserted, that 
Burke was the only writer at first suspected to be Junius. We had 
occasion to show, in a former Number *, that Lord George Sack- 
ville was one of those on whom the suspicion alighted with the 
greatest degree of certainty; and we have at this day no means 
of ascertaining whether he ever distinctly denied it. The ang - 
ments put forth by Mr. Coventry, in support of his opinion that 
Lord George was Junius, seem to us possessed of very great 
weight. That Junius was deeply versed and interested in military 
affairs cannot be doubted, from the frequency with which he 
treated of them, and the copiousness of his metaphors, drawn 
from the profession of a soldier. All Burke’s similes, as well as 
his topics, were strictly of a civil character. Junius was evidently 





See Vol. cvii. p. 354. of the former Series of the Monthly Review. 
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desirous of revenge, Burke was merely ambitious of renown; and 
though he was sometimes irritable, yet the milk of human kindness 
never seemed in him, as it did in Junius, to have been turned 
into gall. 

‘ All moralists,’ says the writer before us, ‘agree that the 
author of an anonymous work has a right to deny it; because 
no person has a right to question him on the subject.’ What an 
absurd assertion! We deny the fact, and we protest against the 
doctrine; for if such a rule of morality prevailed, a libeller has 
only to send his effusions into the world without a name, and 
neither to his conscience, nor to the violated laws of his country, 
shall he be responsible! We instance this piece of ethics as a 
specimen of the reasoning with which this author has favoured us; 
and in taking our leave of him ‘we may be pardoned for adding, that 
we have seldom seen sixty-four pages of paper and print more 
foolishly misapplied, than in conveying to the world the crude 
and puerile ideas which are embodied in his production. 3 





Art. XIV. Ujlric of Aymer, and other Poems. 8vo. pp. 55. London. 
Hatchard. 1826. 


Tr these poems be the production of a young mind, as we suspect 
they are, they afford a favourable promise of talents which we hope 
to see more extensively cultivated. ‘The author seems to be con- 
versant with the deeper shades of those feelings which are at all 
times capable of agitating the human breast, and which never can 
be exhausted, whatever be the texture of the story with which they 
are connected, provided they be touched by the wand of a true 
enchanter. This depth of feeling, or at least the power of reaching 
it, is the first requisite of a poet, without which facility and beauty 
of versification are but mere empty sounds. | 
Ulric of Aymer, which is divided into three short cantos, is 

founded on the often-told tale of faith plighted, hope delayed, and 
ultimately disappointed. The suffering, as usual, is on the weaker 
side, and terminates only in the grave. It is indeed a tale often 
told, but not more often than is justified by similar incidents in real 
life, which pass over us without notice. ‘The author slightly glances 
over such parts of his tale as are merely subsidiary to the principal 
events of which it is composed, and dwells chiefly upon those 
scenes that are best calculated to fix the attention. We think that 
there is a considerable degree of beauty and truth in the following 
passage : 
aa, ‘ Painful the task, not mine to trace 

The slow advance of falsehood’s race ; 

Seek ye the latent cause to scan ? 

One word will answer all —’tis Man. 

He of the mighty universe 

Not half the blessing, all the curse, 
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Sweet Woman’s lord, foul passion’s prey, 
The slave of gold, and lust, and sway, 
Pampered with power, more jealous still 

If ought resist his craving will, 

With feelings blunted, seared and coarse, 
By habit’s long resistless force, 

Knows not, nor dreams, how pure, how kind, 
How firm in right is Woman’s mind, 

How high suspicions breathe above ! 

How changeless in her early love! 

How slow to blame, content to live, 

How ever ready to forgive ! 

How blest when he may proudly bear 

The honours which she must not share ! 
How dauntless — when contempt is hurled, 
With him to stand against a world ! 

Her’s is that beauty of the soul 

Which thinks no evil, —’tis the whole 

Of that which forms the Christian creed, 
The purity of thought and deed. 

‘ As when the whirlwind strikes the oak, 
And some huge limb perchance is broke, 
It still stapds rooted where it stood, 

The healthful monarch of the wood, 

Once more, as meets the closing skin, 

All fair without and sound within ; 

Whilst the mild rose-tree, slight to view, 
Which ’neath its sheltering branches grew, 
May seem, the tempest’s fury o’er, 

Awhile to flourish as before, 

Till wasting as by inward grief 

It slowly withers leaf by leaf; 

?Tis thus in love, Man’s sorrow rages, 

His heart is rent, and time assuages, 

And Woman thus submissive lies, 

In silence droops, and thus she dies.’ pp. 30-32, 


The letter of the forsaken maid is framed in a tone that wins its 
way at once to the heart. It contains not an image, or even an 


expression, which disturbs the pathetic and tender flow of her 
feelings. , 


< « If sorrow seem these lines to fill, 
Mistake not thou the cause, 
For thee, my pulse is beating still, 
Nor e’er hath known a pause— — 
True —the fast tear this page may stain — 
My breast must grieve, ‘twill not complain. 


< « Would that the weakness of my heart 
spirit might control, 
And to this feeble breast impart 
The firmness of my soul ; 
I change not, doubt not, dream no ill, _ 
Love, hope, confide — yet sorrow still. 
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¢« One word, one little word from thee, 
My love,” —“ my Mary,” — this 
Is all I ask — enough for me 
To gaze on, and.to kiss — 
Oh! pressing to my lips that line, 
The purest peace of Heaven were mine. 


‘ «“ Now as I write, the glimmering ray 
Plays o’er the distant hill, 
As sinks to rest the closing day, 
’Tis breathless all and still ; 
Such was that fatal eve, and so 
My tears flowed on as now they flow. 


‘« Methought as evening’s shadow grew, ° 
And ocean’s blue more pale, 
Where last mine eye had fancied you 
And caught the sinking sail, 
Another sun would ne’er be seen, 
Eternity seemed placed between. 


< « But other suns in beauty rose, 
To gladden sea and shore, 
This heart alone hath no repose, 
Still weeping as before ; 
And now that year is nearly past! 
Oh God, what will be mine at last! 


‘« Yet hold — I hoped to carry free 
My reasor to the end — 
Oh, .have I caused a pang to thee, 
My best, my only friend ? 
No, no —’tis: madness of the brain — 
My Ulric must be mine again. 


« « Farewell — beneath the lonely hill 
I go to Watch the wave, 
Our kindred names are graven still 


Within the ocean cave — : 
There kneeling, weeping, as the dew 
Be mine the tear, the prayer for you.”’ pp. 37—39. 


We have no room to notice this poem more in detail, or any 
of the shorter pieces by which it is followed. In an age so prolific 
of poetasters as the present, it is a rare good fortune to meet with 
such an unpretending and agreeable little volume of verse as the 
one before us; and we commend it in the hope that the author will 


soon again claim our attention by a more important exercise of his 
talents. | 





—— 


Art. XV. Literary Gems. In Two Parts. 8vo. pp. 483. 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh. M‘Lachlan and Stewart. 1826. 


Tus is a compilation, of extracts in prose and verse, selected prin- 
cipally from periodical. publications, and consisting of controversial 
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humorous, philosophical, pathetic, moral, and religious pieces. 
Some of these pieces are deserving of the preference which the 
editor has given them, though we hardly think that any of them 
deserve the title of ‘ Gems.’ We presume that the volume is prine 
cipally intended for “ a parlour-window book,” to while away the 
gloom of a winter’s evening, or to provide the coffee-room with a 
resource for the traveller, after he has conned over the last news- 
paper from the beginning to the end. For such purposes this 
volume will be invaluable. Several of the selections are highl 
amusing; and, whatever be the turn of the reader’s taste, whether 
he be in a playful or a serious mood, whether he desire a satire or a 
sermon, he cannot fail to find among’ the contents something to suit 
his temper. 

We cannot, however, agree with the compiler in thinking, that 
he has wholly excluded. from his collections pieces of mediocre 
merit. On the contrary, however amusing they may be, we think 
that by far the greater number are possessed but of a very ordinary 
degree of literary excellence. They may not perhaps be less ac- 
ceptable to the reader on that account, at least to the general and 
the hasty reader, who is more. likely to be attracted by the matter 
than by the style in which it is conveyed. If the editor intended 
his compilation for the use of schools, we regret that he did not 
exercise a more austere judgment in forming his selections. We 
should be sorry to see that ill-natured preface to the “ Iron 
Chest” in the hands of any youth; still more should we regret to 
find him reading the account of the “ Atheistical Club,” or of Cooke’s 
drunken scenes in Dublin. These are things more apt to beget 
imitation than aversion, and great care should be taken in present 
ing them to the observation of an untainted mind. Weare read 
to admit, that to these and several other papers of equally question- 
able character, there is a sufficient number of antidotes in this 
work. Indeed several of the moral and philosophical pieces are 
eminently instructive, while the poetical extracts evince consider- 
able taste, as well as propriety of feeling. 





Art. XVI. Devotional Verses; founded on, and illustrative of select 
Texts of Scripture. By Bernard Barton. 8vo. pp. 252. 6s. 6d, 
London. Holdsworth. 1826. 


Mr. Barron in his preface informs us, that his primary object in 
constructing these verses ‘ has not been poetic effect, but the ex- 
pression -and inculcation of what has appeared to him scriptural 
truth.’ This explanation of his intentions in publishing this little 
volume separates it at once from those works of literature which 
are subject to the ordinary canons of criticism. At the same time, 
we must bear testimony to the meek simplicity of expression, ‘and 
the unaffected melody, by which these verses are in general charac- 
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terised. They seldom indeed are marked by a high degree of 
poetic merit, but they are redeemed from the fault of tameness, by 
the pure sentiments and the tone of universal charity which pervade 


them. We have not seen any where a happier version of the Lord’s 
Prayer than that which Mr. Barton has given, 


‘ Father of all! who dwell’st above, 
Thy name be hallowed here ; 
As in those realms of peace and love, 
Where saints that name revere. 


‘ Thy kingdom come; Thy will, alone, 
Be done by man below ; 
As spirits round thy glorious throne, 
Their pure obedience show. 


‘ Give us this day our daily bread ;— 
Not merely outward food, 
But that whereon the soul is fed, 
The source of heavenly good. 


* Forgive our trespasses, as we 
In pardoning love abide ; 
Since none forgiveness win from Thee, 
Who pardon have denied. 


‘ And lead us from temptation far ; 
From evil, Lord! restore; 
For Thine the power, the kingdom are, 
The glory evermore!’ pp- 251, 252. 


We have no hesitation in recommending the volume, particu- 
larly to those who are much in the habit of perusing the sacred 
writings. The illustrations which it affords of many of the most 
beautiful passages in those works will be peculiarly acceptable to 
minds that have been previously imbued with the sublime morality 


and the devotional tenderness which the Scriptures are so admirably 
calculated to inspire. 








——— 


Art. XVII. A Visit to the Falls of Niagara in 1800. 8vo. pp. 313. 
1J. 11s. 6d. London: Longman and Co.; and Nichols, Wakefield. 1826. 


Tue reading world, we fancy, would soon lose its appetite for 
tours, if they were generally written in the style which Mr. Maude 
has adopted in the journal before us. He has conceived, that the 
best mode of conveying to the public a faithful account of his visit 
to the celebrated Falls of Niagara, was to present them with a mere 
transcript of his original notes, such as they were made on the 
spot. He has not taken the trouble to digest or even to arrange 
them in any thing like a regular order; description, narrative, eX- 
penses, route, conversation, characters, are all mixed up together, 


as if his object had been rather to perplex than to inform or amuse 
his readers. 
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We are perfectly aware of the value of memoranda. that are 
made while the impression of the scenery, or any other matter to 
which they relate, is still vivid upon the mind. Novel objects 
seen for the first time, produce a stronger degree of interest 
than they ever can do upon repetition: further acquaintance with 
them’ renders them familiar to the observer; and unless he notes 
down their peculiarities the first moment he meets them, he is apt to 
describe them but faintly, if not to pass them over altogether in de- 
spair. But assuredly if he limit his description to the few features 
which he catches at the first view, and to the short and hasty 
phrases which are sufficient to connect in his own memory the 
whole extent of the landscape which he has explored, he labours to 
little purpose, indeed, so far as his readers are concerned. Words 
which to him are pregnant with meaning, because they recall the 
train of his former ideas, will, to others who have not actually visited 
the same scenes, be in a great measure unintelligible. Besides, 
Mr. Maude, who seems to have been a good deal of a traveller, ought 
to know that notes taken on the spot are by no means sufficient to 
convey a faithful picture of any scene. They must be properly 
combined, the shades of the valley as well as the lights glancing on 
the mountain must be disposed in harmonious order. Even while 
the hand is retracing the first hasty sketch, the memory will assist 
it with many interesting touches of contrast, or of subordinate 
parts that were before unnoticed, but which nevertheless are essen-— 
tial to the perfection of the. resemblance. 

To persons about to visit the same portions of America which 
Mr. Maude traversed, his journal, however, cannot fail to prove 
acceptable and useful. It was written, he informs us, ‘ to assist his 
memory ;’ and we have little doubt, that it will afford to those who 
may have occasion to go over the same ground many excellent 
suggestions. But it can never be popular in its present shape, 
even though it is very handsomely printed, and decorated with 
eight views well drawn and neatly engraved. If Mr. Maude in- 
tends to draw down from their seclusion any of ‘ the numerous 
journals which have for many years quietly occupied their places 
on the well filled and splendid shelves of the Moor-House library,’ 
we hope that he will bestow a little more labour on the re-writing 
of them. Costly bindings and elegant typography pass for little 


in these days, when the matter to which they are allied is desti- 
tute of intrinsic worth. 





Art. XVIII. Half-a-dozen Hints on Picturesque Domestic Architecture, 
in a Series of Designs for Gate-Lodges, Gamekeepers’ Cottages, and 
other Rural Residences. By T. F. Hunt. 4to. 15s.; or India 
Paper Proofs, 1/. 1s. London, Longman and Co. 1826. 


Tue spirit of improvement, which within these last few years has 
been so active in the metropolis, will naturally soon find its way 
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into the country ; but it is to. be hoped, that the arbiters of rural 
taste may not be so far led away by the specimens of architecture 
which decorate the new streets, as to introduce imitations of them 
into their villas. | Every one who has attentively observed the 
culiarities of English scenery will agree with Mr. Hunt, that what 
he designates the old domestic style is infinitely better suited to it 
than that which has been imported from Greece or Italy. ‘Of 
' this fact,’ he observes, ‘ Bromley Hill presents a striking example; 
one side of the beautiful road upon it being disfigured by a most 
heterogeneous bulk of the latter description, and the other adorned 
by two lodges of very picturesque character, arranged with great 
taste, and executed with an attention to detail too rarely exercised,’ 
In the work before us Mr. Hunt has given nine designs of lodges 
which are eminently creditable to his taste. They are models of 
the good old English style, comprising every comfort of residence 
with the most picturesque effect. There is no attempt at embellish- 
ment, no ivy mantling the walls, nor woodbine twining round the 
lattice. ‘The buildings are represented just as they would appear 
fresh from the hands of the workmen. From their simplicity, and 
particularly from their perfect correspondence to the tone of our 
rural scenery, we have no doubt that these designs have only to be 
examined in order to recommend themselves to universal adoption. 
The few ancient examples of this style which are to be seen in the 
country never fail to attract the eye, and to please the judgment, of 
those who have a true feeling for the beauties of English landscape. 
One would be surprised to find any thing like penury or vice be- 
neath such simple roofs. Hospitality, cleanliness, substantial 
opulence, and a stern attachment to freedom, are usually associated 
with them in idea, and generally found with them in practice, 
cheered, haply, now and then by a glass of home-brewed ale. 
These designs are intended chiefly for entrance-lodges, and the 
houses of gamekeepers, foresters, and other appendages of a large 
estate. We were particularly pleased with the fourth plate, which 
represents a building having the appearance of being constructed 
on the ruins of a priory, the porch and basement being the only 
parts remaining of the original. It is strikingly picturesque. Be- 
sides the usual rooms and conveniences, it includes a plan for one 
of those old drinking halls, which formerly both in England and 
Wales the nobility and gentry were accustomed to build in their 
gardens, at a small distance from their mansions, with cellars be- 
neath them. ‘ These,” says Pennant, ‘ were used as a retreat for 
the jolly owners and their friends to enjoy, remote from the fair, 
their toasts and noisy merriment.” We can hardly wish to see 
any hall erected from which the fair should be excluded ; but modern 
hospitality would nevertheless find abundance of convenience in such 
a beautiful structure as that which is here sketched. There-are 
also designs for a double cottage and a hunting box, which are 
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well worth the attention of those who may have oceasion for such 


buildings. The plates are in general very neatly .drawn on stone, 
by G. Pyne. 





Art. XIX. Dartmoor; a Descriptive Poem. By N. T. Carrington. 


Large 8vo. pp. 309. 1. 1s. London, Hatchard and Son; and R. 
Williams, Devonport. 1826. 


Lert not the reader be alarmed at the number of pages which this 
volume spreads before him. The poem itself occupies somewhat 
less than a third part of the book, one hundred pages being 
devoted to a preface, and an equal number to notes, both announ 
to be the production of ‘ W. Burt, Esq., Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Plymouth.’ We verily believe that between the poet. 
and lis learned commentator there is scarcely a rock or a@ flower, 
or even a blade of grass, within the wild precincts of Dartmoor, 
which has been left uncelebrated. The omissions of the verse are 
amply compensated by the minute topographical redundance of the 
prose; and as if this were still insufficient, we have eight vignettes 
and four views, ‘ drawn and etched by P..H. Rogers, Esq., Ply- 
mouth,’ intended, we presume, to illustrate the scenery - of. the 
poem, but which, ‘we must say, do any thing but accomplish so de- 
‘sirable an obiect. . 
Mr. Carrington informs us that his production is not one-of those 
which were rejected two or three years ago by the Royal Society of 
Literature, when its council gave a premium of fifty guineas to 
‘Mrs. Hemans for her poetical effusion on Dartmoor. We-as- 
sure him, that even if his poem had been presented to that body, 
and rejected, we would not think the less of it for that reason, as 
the Society has as yet really done nothing to entitle it to the confi- 
dence of the literary world. ‘The subject, though by no means an 
alluring one, seems to have been taken up with enthusiasm by Mr. 
Carrington, and it certainly comes out of his hands ina much more 
animated and interesting form than we could have expected. He 
takes his reader with him’ on a fine summer holyday over Dart- 
moor, describing as he goes along the savage, fantastic, yet engag- 
ing peculiarities of that desolate scene. In addition to the accuracy 
of his local knowledge, he interweaves in his sketches several inter- 
esting episodes, and poetic images of no mean order. His blank 
‘verse is generally harmonious without touching the extremes of 
feebleness on one side or of affected energy on the other; : and very 
frequently we meet with passages which seem to have been 
lished with particular care, and are distinguished for chaste, clas- 
sical, and even eloquent expression. We must content ourselves 
with a single specimen : 


‘ How beautiful is morning, though it rise 
Upon a desert! What though Spring refuse 
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Her odours to the early gale that sweeps 

The highland solitude, yet who can breathe 

That fresh, keen gale, nor feels the sanguine tide, 
Of life flow buoyantly! O who can look 

Upon the Sun whose beam indulgent shines 
Impartial, or on moor or cultured mead, 

And not feel gladness? Hard is that man’s lot, 
Bleak is his journey through this vale of tears, 
Whose heart is not made lighter, and whose eye 
Is brighten’d not by morning’s glorious ray, 
Wide-glancing round. The meanest thing on earth 

Rejoices in the welcome warmth, and owns 

Its influence reviving. Hark the hum 

‘Of one who loves the morn, —the bee, who comes 

With overflow of happiness, to spend 

The sunny hour, and see ! across the waste 

The butterfly, his gay companion, floats ; — 

A wanderer, haply, bea yon Austral fields, 

Or from the bank of moorland stream that flows 

In music through the deep and shelter’d vales.’ pp. 31, 32. 


Mr. er is already favourably known to the public by his 
poem onthe Banks of Tamar. He has been for several years em- 
ployed in the important and very laborious office of a school- 
master. We regret to find it stated in one of the notes appended 
to his poem that ‘ he has a very numerous family to support on a 
scanty income, and that income materially diminished, by the pre- 
sent mania for subscription schools.’ We cordially join in the 
hope that his industrious efforts ‘ may raise up for him and his 
family some better patron than they have hitherto found.’ It as- 
suredly is no slight commendation in his favour, that ‘he has 


never published a line or sentence calculated to redden the cheek 
of modesty.’ 








*,* Tue Reviewer of Moss’s Manual might have spared himself the 
trouble of sending us a detailed answer to the charge of plagiarism 
advanced against him by a weekly Journal. Those who have read the 
article inserted in this Review, and who have observed the manner in 
which it was garbled by the Journal in question, in order to suit the 
accusation which it has thought fit to make, would think our space very 
ill bestowed in repelling it. It is obvious that two individuals writing on 
the same subject, and necessarily employing a great portion of the 
same materials and sources of information, may often coincide in their 
remarks without either being indebted for his observations to the other. 





The Appenpix to the First Votume of the New Series of the 
' Monracy Review will be published on the First of May. 

















